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EDITORIALS 


1924 


NEW YEAR in the grim processional of 

time begins to unlock its mysteries, and we 

who stand on the crest of the specious 
present can only shape our resolutions and our 
hopes by the measure of the past’s fulfilment. 
Within this narrow twelve months’ stride there 
have been many significant happenings. Among 
these the first really serious attempt to curb the 
K. K..K. and the passage of the first Anti-Klan 
laws, the new conscience on peonage (prompted by 
the murder of a white boy), the migration of four 
hundred thousand more southern Negroes to the 
North, the increase of thirty per cent in skilled 
industrial occupations, the open and successful fight 
on racial discrimination at Harvard, the announce- 
ment of an increase of five years in the life span 
of Negroes, the discovery of new voices of the 
Negroe’s life and aspirations. In contemplation of 
these we can face the New Year with a fresh 
spirit of hope, for we move steadily, if slowly, to- 
ward our goal. 

One Year 

Opportunity is now one year old. Each of its 
twelve issues has been an obligation to the intel- 
ligent and socially minded public, conscientiously 
discharged. It has met some measure of recogni- 
tion, but not enough. We want for this year at 
least ten thousand new subscribers. The long list 
of valuable contributors introduced to our readers, 
the careful marshalling of scientific discussion of 
problems relating to the Negro and to race rela- 
tions, the literature and discussion of literature, 
refreshing poetry, critical book reviews, and attrac- 
tive illustrations and the wide range of informa- 
tion presented, warrant, we believe, our seeking 
more than passive appreciation. 

We need more subscribers, and each of our readers 
can give added security to this venture by sending 
in the subscription of at least two of his friends. 
Let this be our start for the New Year. 


Mary Talbert 

We open the New Year with one grand figure 
gone—that of an aggressively righteous woman, 
Mary B. Talbert, a woman leader but not merely 
a leader of women. When that heart, which we 
with poetic freedom can believe was the pit of her 
soul as well as her body, stopped from overwork, 
movements for the spiritual emancipation of Negroes 
felt it. The Anti-Lynching Crusade, the great pro- 


gram of organizing the conscience and spirit of 
Negro women; young, old, white, colored—all felt 
it and lament. Of this life we shall have more 


to say. 
Blind Spots 

It is difficult to believe the evidence of one’s own 
eyes, or to be convinced even by correct reason- 
ing from undisputed evidence, when these facts 
contradict the judgment, rightly or wrongly 
founded, of most of the rest of the world. This 
situation has made martyrs of men who were more 
concerned with truth than with public opinion. It 
has made equivocators, apologists, and perjurers of 
those who dared not admit a fact which, tho sound, 
indisputable and reasonable, failed to conform in 
outline to the wishes of the crowd. And what is 
most serious, some of the grossest offenders in this 
field are our learned professors, scholars, writers 
of text books—crystalizers of sentiment for man- 
kind. 

A Harvard professor sees with his own eyes and 
passes thru his classroom Negro students who rank 
with and sometimes above his supernally endowed 
Nordics. He turns his back, closes his eyes, and 
with most amazing innocence announces and ex- 
plains with graphs and charts that the brains of 
Negro children cease to function after the age of 
fourteen. A Columbia professor with full blooded 
Africans, southern and northern Negroes, blacks and 
mulattoes handling successfully anything the uni- 
versity has to offer, takes one hasty glance at the 
figures of the Army Intelligence Tests and informs 
the world that the innate capacity of northern 
Negroes is equal to that of an eleven year old 
white child and that of the southern Negro to an 
eight year old white child. Neither his position nor 
his reputation as an acute observer and psychologist 
is affected in the least by this wild remark. A 
Princeton professor writes a text-book which exalts 
the Nordic race and debases the Negro, irredeem- 
ably, on the strength of his selection and arrange- 
ment of a set of figures. He has nothing to fear. 
Text-books that break with tradition have a hard 
time surviving. 

With such respected authorities talking with com- 
plete assurance about what the mental tests reveal, 
it seems almost a violation of sacred ritual to have 
attention called to another combination of the same 
figures, equally sound, but startlingly different in 
significance. In the November Pearson’s magazine, 
for example, Herbert B. Alexander groups the 
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scores of the United States Army Alpha and Beta 
tests for northern Negroes and southern whites and 
finds that the northern Negroes, on the average, 
received ratings superior to those of the southern 
whites. None of the scholarly volumes dared con- 
sider such a comparison. It would have confounded 
a theory of essential racial difference which many 
regard too sacred to question. Even the editors of 
the Army data became suddenly reticent over the 
crude figures which yield this comparison. They 
refused, for an excuse which seems trivial, to carry 
thru the ratings on intelligence between the states 
with the same thoroness which characterized other 
sections of the report. This was left to the scien- 
tists and advanced students who, presumably, have 
“honor” enough to handle them judiciously and 
safely. And they have kept the faith. 

But consult the figures. From Illinois there were 
entered in the Alpha and Beta tests 1,350 Negroes 
with the result that 55.6 per cent received the grade 
of “C” or higher. If the averages for white entries 
for Southern States are calculated, the results show 
that the white entries in. Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee, register a 
lower average than the average of the IlIlinois 
Negroes. Or take the average score for the Negroes 
of Ohio. Their record in the Alpha and Beta tests 
combined is superior to that of the whites in any 
single state in the South. 

This is neither guess work, nor protest, nor 
defense. It is merely a use of figures which does 
not jibe with the racial orthodoxy about the irre- 
treivable mental inferiority of the Negro. And what 
is more, it can be verified by anyone who cares to 
consult the figures of Chapter XV, Intelligence by 
States, in the Report of the American Academy of 
Sciences on Psychological Examining in the United 
States Army and the figures on the Colored Draft, 
tables 247 and 268 of the same report. 

The explanation is simple and reasonable. The 
Negroes in the North on the average have better 
schools and a more exacting environment than the 
whites on the average in the South. The mysteri- 
ously salutary influence of the blood of a certain 
stock, in spite of hallowed beliefs to the contrary, 
by the same test stripped of sentiment, fails to meas- 
ure up. Either the Nordic classification must be 
changed or the theory concerning this group must 
eventually go to the scrap heap. For the Southern 
States with the greatest per cent of pure Nordic 
stock and an almost negligible per cent of objec- 
tionable European immigrants show an average in- 
telligence by the Army tests about equal to the 
average northern Negro. North Carolina with 99 
per cent pure Nordic stock actually ranks lower 
than the mass of Negroes in most of the Northern 
States, and Mississippi, Arkansas and Kentucky 
show a rating inferior even to North Carolina. 

There is no inclination to push this comparison 
from one extreme to another, but there is a definite 
assertion in these figures that many of our author- 
ities, academicians as well as others, suddenly and 


in incalculable ways lose their usual acuteness in 
reasoning and observation and their respect for 
truth, sometimes unintentionally, sometimes other- 
wise, when certain facts clash too violently with 
suppositions and agreeable beliefs. 


Black, White and Yellow 


There is a fascinating “laboratory case” for the 
student of public opinion in the gradual metamor- 
phosis of sentiment on the question of a pugilistic 
contest between the Negro, Harry Wills, and the 
present champion pprize-fighter, Jack Dempsey. 
Putting aside, for the moment, the ethics of prize 
fighting, there are reflected in the present conten- 
tion of millions of fight fans, who represent per- 
haps as near the average public as we can find, 
several significant and hopeful elements: It is 
evident that beneath the racial sentiments upon 
which prejudice rests there is a sense of fair play 
even among the rabble; that an appeal to this sense 
thru the same instruments of publicity used to stir 
up adverse sentiment can be entirely successful ; that 
white America is becoming ashamed of honors 
gained thru a limited competition ; that white cham- 
pions who avoid meeting formidable contenders thru 
fear cannot safely hide long behind the hobgoblin 
of race feeling or race riots; that an athlete whose 
record is clean will be given an opportunity to dis- 
play his strength and skill whatever his color. 

Three years ago Mr. Dempsey’s color line and 
little innuendoes about race trouble were received 
with serious assent. Mixed bouts were prohibited 
in many states. But mixed bouts soon began to be 
held in other states with no bad effects. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they appeared to be more interesting to 
the crowd. Wills now receives an ovation wherever 
he goes. He has even been the guest of the Amer- 
ican Legion. Still Mr. Dempsey fears race riots. 

The comment of the New York Sun and Globe 
for November 3 is as positive as it is representative 
of this revolution of attitudes. “The boxing author- 
ities”, says this paper, “must know that in this case 
at least the race question has ceased to influence ring 
followers. In fact, if Wills and Dempsey ever get 
into the ring there will be a very large portion of 
the crowd rooting for the black man to win, just 
as they rooted for the foreigners, Carpentier and 
Firpo . . . . Dempsey will owe it to boxing to 
fight Wills even if he could not get training ex- 
penses. The fans have contributed enough to keep 
him in luxury for the rest of his life, and he re- 
ceived all that money for meeting set-ups. He can 
well afford to fight once for nothing more than the 
satisfaction of proving that he is a real fighter and 
a real world champion—not merely champion of the 
white race.” 


Homes for Negro Workers 
Nearly a million new Negroes have been added 
to the population of the North during the past 
seven years. These have crowded into cities, cluster- 
ing around the hard pressed industries whose short- 
age drew them and whose temporary needs they re- 
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lieved. North as well as South has its Negro 
residence areas, abandoned homes of the city’s 
early , residents. A few get out when they 
have saved enough from the trifling wages of their 
restricted occupations and buy. Only the security 
ot ownership can resist the hostility provoked by 
their presence among neighbors whose skin lacks pig- 
ment. But the great bulk remains in the area where 
numbers increase and no more houses are built; 
where rents expand as space contracts; where the 
Negroes themselves become their own and worst 
competitors. 

The backwardness in doing something about this 
has centered about capital. Several practical sug- 


unintentional, which have sapped both their money 
and their faith; it insures a reasonable security on 
money invested, and a normal return for the use of 
the money. 

It would seem further that large employers of- 
Negro labor and even others might well consider 
the material benefits of an investment of this nature. 
Certainly it would prove more profitable than the 
huge expenditures quite freely made at the rate of 
several dollars a head plus transportation and food 
for a rather questionable class of labor from the 
choked markets of the South. Calculating the cost 
of breaking in new workers, excess supervision for 
homeless transients, a retinue of labor scouts and 


I Have a Rendezvous with Life 


COUNTEE P. CULLEN 


I have a rendezvous with Life 

In days I hope will come 

Ere youth has sped and strength of mind, 
Ere voices sweet grow dumb; 

I have a rendezvous with Life 
When Spring’s first heralds hum, 
It may be I shall greet her soon, 
Shall riot at her behest; 

It may be I shall seek in vain 

The peace of her downy breast; 

Yet I would keep this rendezvous, 
And deem all hardships sweet, 

If at the end of the long, white way, 
There Life and I shall meet. 

Sure some will cry it better far 

To crown their days in sleep, 


Than face the wind, the road, and rain, 
To heed the falling deep; 
Though wet, nor blow, nor space I fear, 


Yet fear I deeply, too, 
Lest Death shall greet and claim me ere 


I keep Life’s rendezvous. 


gestions have been made here, one of the most prom- 
ising of which is in the nature of an experiment out- 
lined at the Conference of the National Urban 
League in Kansas City by Mr. John R. Cary, a 
Baltimore business man, philanthropist and mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Inter-racial Committee. 

The Homemakers’ Association, which is a func- 
tioning joint organization interested in securing 
homes for Negroes, is given in detail by Mr. Cary 
elsewhere in this issue. It has the merit of offer- 


ing an opportunity to Negroes to become owners 
and settle down, with all that this means to indus- 
try and to the community; it provides a safe-guard 
against the innumerable exploitations, deliberate and 


other items incidental to an instable labor supply, 
the difference in outlay, would be negligible. Nor 
need this be confined to the employers who period- 
ically and often with justice are condemned for in- 
creasing the problems of northern cities. The 
Metropolitan Insurance Company has begun such 
a housing experiment for workers. This is a sug- 
gestion that would bear investigation by the suc- 
cessful Negro insurance companies and indeed by 
the Metropolitan itself with its 1,800,000 Negro 
policyholders. If we may take the word of the 
American Management Association in its report on 
a recent survey, “It seems that the Negro is in in- 
dustry to stay and planning accordingly seems ad- 
visable.” 
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The Black Watch on the Rhine 


By ALAIN LOCKE 


Y title is no mis- 

nomer—it repre- 

sents a fact—one 
of the most. significant 
among the many serious- 
ly significant facts in 
Europe today. I must 
confess I did not myself 
expect it—on no other 
point, among. their 
many differences, do 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
ways differ more widely |j 
—and I—mentally coat- 
ed at least with 
Saxonism, expected 
have to hunt for Pe 
colored colonial troops 
whom I was most anx- 
ious to see and visit. 
Experience had taught 
me to look for such 
things in the back- 
ground. However, theif 
first troops I saw on en- 
tering the occupied ter- 
ritory, and the last I 
saw on leaving, were 
colored—and a very im-{ 
partial observer, let us 
say the traditional mar- 
tian, would have jotted down in his diary that a 
polyglot, polyracial African nation had in alliance 
with France conquered Germany. 


~ 


I am not going to discuss motives in this article 
—(that makes another article—if you please )—but 
in all the talk about the behavior of these colored 
troops, there has been a curious silence among the 
journalists as to the extent they are being em- 
ployed, the kind of work they are doing, the types 
they represent, and the official French attitude with 
regard to them. But what I saw made me under- 
stand the casual remark of a celebrated English 
novelist and publicist who said, ““The French em- 
ployment of African troops on European soil is the 
most radical departure of the century from tradi- 
tional European policy.”” And surely he did not 
mean just the presence of African troops—as him- 
self a brilliant outliner of world history, he knew 
very well that from Hannibal’s day, Africa, North 
Africa especially, had furnished its thousands to the 
ranks of the great world conquerors. 


Nearly two-thirds of the occupied area, with the 
notable -exception of the industrial section ot the 
Riohrgebeit, is honey combed with colonial troops— 
from Treves to Konigstein, from Mayence to above 
Coblentz, all through the important key-positions of 
the middle Rhine and the Taunus hills, there they 
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Soldiers of the Republic 


are—not merely as sup- 
port troops but in first 
line occupations. At the 
Bi very point of the occu- 
pation which is thrust 
m=itoward Frankfort, and 
which if anywhere 
| the occupation will ad- 
vance, they garrison ex- 
clusively the heights of 
Konigstein — and every 
bridge-head, every rail- 
road station, every river 
quay along the Rhine, 
stretching from May- 
ence to Coblentz, has its 
Ss| quota; at the smaller 
@| Rhine river stations the 
inspecting o fice rs on 
| guard with details are 
seasoned colonial  ser- 
geants. I found one 
from Tunis, one from 
Algiers, one from Mo- 
rocco, and one from 
Martinique, at  neigh- 
boring station s—in 
every case a seasoned 
veteran, with several 
decorations, suff- 
ciently colored to be 
“Jim-crowed” and ostracized in the American 
South. Speaking in terms of color, it was kaleid- 
oscopic—here a black sergeant with fairer and 
sometimes white soldiers—for there are many 
Frenchmen serving as private soldiers in the 
colonial battalions—and then again colored men of 
the ranks with white under and superior officers. 
One got the impression that there was no regulated 
scheme of things such as the Anglo-Saxon mind 
would have insisted upon, but that just army ex- 
perience and human chance had been in the equa- 
tion, and that there were no color factors at all. 
But I subsequently learned that there was a prob- 
lem—that of maintaining the French policy against 
the very quiet but very insistent pressure of the 
civil and military circles of other allied powers— 
who plead that the French policy is not in the 
interests of European supremacy. But France has 
made an expediency of her virtue, and not as the 
others, so often a virtue of expediency—having 
always been traditionally fair to her colored sub- 
jects, she now finds that it pays to be—and very 
candidly, very opportunely, she has made her 
colonial forces the back-bone of her military occu- 
pation, releasing her own nationals for civil em- 
ployment at home and in the occupied areas. 
Yielding to dear knows what pressure—perhaps 
more from the side of the Inter-allied High Com- 
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mission than from German propaganda—which did, 
however, assume serious proportions—she retired the 
Senegalese garrison from Coblentz, but they were 
replaced by two seasoned fighting units, the 26th 
Tunisian and the 7th Algerian, who now occupy 
the barracks and bridge-head of Ehrenbeitstein. I 
saw these troops on and off duty, and in spite of 
unsavory rumors which they inherited and the gen- 
eral demoralization of Coblentz from the prolonged 
barracking of troops of all nationalities, American 
included—I was surprised at the bearing and de- 
portment of these soldiers. They are easily the 
best-groomed soldiers I have seen, with the excep- 
tion of the English and the Potsdam guard-regi- 
ments. Their sergeants are picked men—mostly 
colored, from all of the French colonies—some of 
the most intelligent from Guadeloupe and Martin- 
ique. Their street deportment was better than that 
of the French and the Belgian soldiers; their in- 
door behaviour, certainly no worse—but that of the 
ordinary soldier everywhere in the typical barracks- 
towns. I stood one night for nearly three hours— 
from ten until nearly one, at the farther end of the 
boat-bridge, and watched them come in—very often 
sandwiched in with the blue “devil-dogs” of the 
all-French battalion—and they were almost. with- 
out exception, merry, smart, and sober—as a sample 
test it by no means bore out the rumors that have 
centered particularly about the colored troops at 
Coblentz. Let me say right here—that only the 
tyro expects ideal conditions in a typical garrison 
town. I have lived in Coblentz when German 
soldiers were there and the German flag flew over 
Ehrenbeitstein: the comparison was favorable. 
Moreover, much worse moral conditions—startlingly 
worse, prevail in Cologne, where no colonial troops 
have ever been. There one might say is a true “no 
man’s land” as respects morals. 

On this point of morals, which is not after all 
the main point—I found that where there had not 
been demoralization from inveterate garrisoning of 
troops, conditions were extraordinarily good. For 
instance, Konigstein. On Saturday and on Sunday 
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evening, I met many obviously respectable women 
walking unescorted as far as two kilometers from 
the town, through the wooded lanes, as late as ten 
o’clock—which is late in a small village town— 
obviously safe in mind and body. The next day, 
in company with a retired Dutch colonial official, 
I visited the magistrate, and he answered our in- 
quiries about the behaviour of this detachment by 
saying that he had more trouble with the hundred 
or so Frenchmen (mostly of superior ranks) than 
with the nine hundred or so who were African. 
So it comes down to the fundamental equation in 
this as in all other such situations—the attitude and 
bearing of the women themselves. There is only 
one reservation to be made on this question, and 
that is the terrific, unfair pressure of poverty and 
unemployment, for which not the individual soldier 
but the machine behind the soldier is alone respon- 
sible. If one would believe the German pamphlets 
and posters, France is maintaining and abetting an 
army of black rapists in the heart of a civilized, 
self-respecting people: as a matter of fact, French 
discipline, ignorance of the German tongue, native 
clannishness, and a very considerable primitive 
naivete, together with the most important factor 
of the relatively low French pay, maintain among 
these French saldiers a better morale than is obtain- 
able from the British or was obtainable, according 
to reliable reports, from the American soldiers. To 
be most frank—and therefore just, one might say 
that the morality of the various contingents on the 
whole was directly proportionate to the wage scale 
of the various allied armies, and that of localities 
directly in proportion as the towns were old or 
new garrison posts—for every old established gar- 
rison-town has its inveterate venial class of both 
sexes. 

But to leave this question—for the rumors have 
been already repeatedly disavowed, officially and un- 
officially, by the French administrators, by the more 
liberal Germans who admit that the presence of 
Negro troops has made convenient propaganda, and 
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dans, full-blood with half-caste and hy- 
brid, men from Africa with men of the 
Indies, races that in Africa speak different 
tongues and have traditional feuds; and 
more significant still, men of very diverse 
grades of culture. We may be pardoned 
one single statement that before the con- 
firmation of such facts seemed even to 
the writer a theory pure enough to be 
millenial, dear enough to be an utopian 
illusion. It was this:—prejudice must go 
at a sweep and not bit by bit; it is futile 
to try to eliminate one kind of prejudice 
and meanwhile keep and even cherish 
another. ‘The instinctive social logicality 
of the French mind has made a clean 
-sweep of the whole field, and in spite of 
its handicaps of militarism and colonial 
imperialism, France has here worked out 
a practical technique of human relation- 
ships which may very possibly earn for 


French Colonials 


most important of all by the class most affected— 
the women themselves, everyone ought to read the 
declaration of Madame Chevinne on this question— 
we come to a still more important social aspect of 
the situation. These men were in almost every 
instance seasoned soldiers of fighting calibre and 
capacity—there were in surprisingly small degree 
seasoned Frenchmen—many speak only a_ few 
phrases of French. What extraordinary force was 
it, then, that had moulded them into a more in- 
timate comradeship of arms than has ever existed 
among a foreign mercenary force heretofore? They 
are not French retainers—they are French soldiers, 
as willing to make the ultimate sacrifice for France 
as any Frenchman that breathes. But mere social 
miracle as it may seem to the Anglo-Saxon eye, they 
are not merely French soldiers, they are French 
citizens, comrades not only in arms but in all the 
basic human relationships. The whole mass is 
thoroughly leavened with the salt of French frater- 
nity and democracy. Something was said at the 
beginning of this article about the intention to 
stick to facts—the group photographs printed here- 
with tell the story beyond contreversy, argument, 
or even explanation. Taken in the associations ot 
work, play, and social recreation, they show the 
democracy of the army as something not artificially 
imposed that breaks down as soon as the traces are 
down and the harness is off. From the comrade- 
ship of arms and a common cause, these men have 
learned how to be naturally and humanly brothers 
in all the fundamental relations of life. L wish 
especially to call attention to the fact that it is 
not merely race that is ignored, but the equally or 
still more powerful biases of religion, caste and sec- 
tionalism have yielded as effectually to this French 
solvent as has that supposedly stubborn compound, 
color-prejudice. Not only do black and white, 
straight national and colonial fraternize success- 


fully, but black Christians with black Mohamme- 


her world-mastery as over against her ap- 
parently more experienced and better 
equipped competitors. 

Some one has said—the greatest secrets are the 
open ones. When I questioned officers and men 
about this unique spirit of the French army, they 
were frankly puzzled and at a loss to explain. The 
nearest approach to an answer was a very significant 
smile and shoulder-shrug or a blandly naive or half- 
cynical—“Why shouldn’t it be so?” But I could 
not concede that there was something so inherent 
in the psychology of the French as to make this 
miraculously possible without some very concrete 
policy and discipline. And then accidentally I 
happened upon three significant scenes. 

The first was a very early morning at Konigstein 
—almost before the morning-mist was off a meadow 
nearby the barracks. A group of Algerian soldiers 
was being put through squad drill and extended 
order. The unit as a whole is a seasoned, war- 
decorated battalion, but these were evidently fresh 
recruits. I asked permission to watch. Astonished 
by the silence of the scene, I soon puzzled out that 
the men understood gestures better than they under- 
stood French. And then while my eyes blinked as 
much from astonishment as from the morning sun, 
I saw white-gloved St. Cyr lieutenants down on all 
fours with private soldiers, demonstrating ground- 
crouches, ground-shifts and the like, more demo- 
cratic in demeanor than the native sergeants. A 
tug on the sleeve here, a pat on the back there, a 
human quality that would have outlawed an officer 
in other armies, and I learned the first ground propo- 
sition—other armies are machines, the French is 
human. 

Again in Wiesbaden—after tea, we were startled 
by a noise that must come from a regiment of bag- 
pipes: there was not the slightest doubt about it— 
the only question was—How did those Scotchmen 
get here? But they were not Scotchmen. Drawn 
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up in the Rathaus square, before the 
palace of the French commandant, was 
the full regimental band of a Tunisian 
unit: a three-choired band, that for over 
an hour played continuously. The brass 
section excellently rendered classical 
music, a bugle corps alternated with 
French army music, and then in turn 
came in a native reed section with 
tambours whose Tunisian airs had set us 
thinking of Scotchmen. Among colored 
audiences of America I have seen many 
varieties of color and feature, but I have 
never seen a group of its size with more 
varieties of the human countenance or 
figure. They played expertly—one might 
say, with virtuosity. An all-French de- 
tachment stood at present arms through 
the greater portion of the concert. The 


German crowd forgot its hate for the 
moment in the fascination of the music. 


The whole affair was a supreme instance 
of tact and cultural reciprocity. And, 
moreover, it Was evident to everyone that France 
calls to the fore in times of peace whatever she is 
pleased to call to the front in times of stress and 
need. This was the second practical demonstration. 


The third was equally a matter of coincidence, in 
spite of the fact that I had especially gone to the 
Caseme Hoche in Mayence to visit the colonials. | 
had just been told by an officer that the colonial 
units are very diversified in uniform, special tactics, 
and even as regards matters of cuisine—which latter 
are by no means small matters with Mohammedans, 
and that the men are transferred until they adapt 
or adjust themselves with comparative contentment. 
But even then I was not prepared for the extreme 
flexibility of life under what is conceded to be the 
most inflexible type of organization known to man. 
This barracks was a medley of types, costumes and 
manners—more like a bazaar than a garrison: here 
natives in French uniforms, there French in adapted 
native uniforms—and pervading all a good fellow- 
ship that was amazing. And if in an army barracks 
one could get the unmistakeable impression of free- 
dom of life and respect for alien customs—and at 
times this impression was strong enough for one to 
imagine himself already across on the other side of 
the Mediterranean—then it was quite to be under- 
stood how different the French colonial attitude is 
from all others. Instead of imposing her civiliza- 
tion and culture, France super-imposes them. 


I have heard it repeatedly said—often as if it 
implied something desirable, that the colored French- 
man was merely a Frenchman who happens to be 
colored. One may very well get that impression 
from a small class of the Parisian-trained gentry. 
But here, among the average and ordinary, there 
was observable something quite different and, in my 
judgment, something finer and more desirable. 
French in many respects, above all in ways of ex- 
pression and feeling, these men were nevertheless 


A Group of Color Guards 


quite thoroughly and self-respectingly native to the 
core, without the least sign or symptom of deracial- 
ization. Indeed, freed from the pressure of preju- 
dice and the repressions of social stigma, the sense 
of race among these men was very marked, though 
also very natural. And, further, the naturalness 
was not one of ignorance or unsophistication, as 
will be apparent from a casual but very significant 
conversation. In the first place, I was instantly 
recognized and warmly welcomed as colored—that 
is to say, as a man with African blood in his veins: 
which was indeed a relief after having been for 
months localized even by most intelligent Europeans 
as from almost every corner of the earth but the 
right one. One correction I did have to make—in 
spite of my bad French, I had to disclaim in turn 
African birth and French citizenship. And then I 
was in for apologetics—these men knew about the 
color question in America. I was asked questions 
which were either very naive or very profound: 
certainly | am ashamed to confess they were not 
answerable. Several asked: “Why do you stand for 
it?” One suggested: “Why don’t you become 
Frenchmen?” To a very lame, almost jesuitical 
reply, a sergeant brilliantly retorted: “Whoever is 
willing to die for France is no foreigner.” It was 
a very enlightening inquisition, but I shall always 
have a peculiar thrill of reminiscence of this scene 
when at the end of the Te Deum the choir chants: 
“Let me never be confounded.” There were 
several more “bon mots,” all scores on the other 
side, I freely admit—one particularly choice one 
came from the same keen-eyed rhetorical sergeant: 
“France treats us right because we fight for her-— 
and we—we fight for her, because she treats us 
right. Voila!” And to give “voila” its idiomatic 
due: “There you have it!” 
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Methods by Which Children’s Health May Be Improved 


By GRACE ABBOTT 


E subject of Child Health is one which can- 
not be satisfactorily covered in a single dis- 
cussion and in the time allotted to me I want 

to emphasize those aspects of the subject that the 
Children’s Bureau has found to be of fundamental 
importance. 

You are familiar with the very large percentage 
of defects found in the course of the examinations 
made in connection with the draft during the War. 
These figures only bear out the findings of all ex- 
aminations of a cross section of the population that 
have been made for other age periods. That is, we 
find substantially the same high percentage of de- 
fects among children between 14 and 16 years of 
age who apply for work permits; among younger 
children in school, and among children of pre- 
school age. This drives us back to the earliest 
period of life for the prevention of the defects that 
are such a handicap in later life. 

I make no apology, therefore, for devoting most 
of my time to the subject of the health of the prs- 
school child, in spite of the importance of health 
teaching during the school years. . In infancy the 
first test of the intelligence of the care that is given 
children is the very low one of whether we succeed 
not in keeping the babies really well, but whether 
we are able to keep them alive at all. 

In 1921, the infant mortality rate, that is the 
death under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births, for 
Negroes in the birth registration area of the United 
States was 108 as compared with 72 for whites. 
For that year, then, the Negro rate was 50 per cent 
higher than the white rate and the white rate in 
the United States was 58 per cent higher than the 
rate in New Zealand where the most comprehensive 
preventive program has been carried out. 

In a series of studies of infant mortality made 
by the Children’s Bureau, we have found that 
poverty is the baby’s greatest enemy. The baby 
deaths—both white and colored—occur in largest 
numbers in families in which the father’s wage is 
the lowest, in families in which the mother goes out 
to work during the period before the baby comes 
and while the baby is still of nursing age; the death 
rate is higher among children born in rear houses 
or houses on alleys than among those born in houses 
on streets. It would be easy to say these facts 
account for the high Negro rate; it would, how- 
ever, be unfair to the children. For experience 
shows that these handicaps of poverty can in a meas- 
ure be overcome if there is made available for the 
mother information as to (1) what constitutes good 
care for herself before and during childbirth, and 
(2) what constitutes good care for the baby. 

Poverty may be accompanied by ignorance, but 
there is little reason for believing that maternal 
ignorance is much greater among the poor than 
among the well-to-do. The well-to-do mother can 
purchase the intelligence of the skilled doctor and 


nurse. Wherever communities have undertaken 
through well-baby clinics or child health centers to 
make available for all mothers information as to 
proper care of children, the death rate has promptly 
been reduced. And long before the present in- 
equalities in wages and in housing conditions under 
which the Negro suffers are done away with, we 
can and should reduce the infant mortality and 
morbidity rates. Much progress has already been 
made since the rate for Negroes has been reduced 
in a six-year period from 181 to 108 deaths per 
1,000 live births, as the following table shows: 
Infant Mortality Rate 


Year Total White Colored 
1915 100 99 181 
1916 101 99 185 
1917 94 91 151 
1918 101 97 161 
1919 87 83 131 
1920 86 82 132 
1921 76 72 108 


The National Urban League is especially con- 
cerned with the urban child. In 1921, the urban 
infant mortality rate for whites was 75, for colored 
128; in rural areas the infant mortality rate for 
the whites was 70, for the colored 100. In the 
last five years the urban rate for all children has 
been reduced more rapidly than the rural rate be- 
cause the organization of educational work among 
urban mothers was so much easier with the same ex- 
penditure of time and money than among rural 
mothers. But the Negro baby in the country en- 
joys an advantage over the Negro baby in the city, 
as the following table shows: 


United States Birth Registration Area 
Total White Colored 


Year 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 


1915 103 94 102 94 - 181 182 
1916 104 97 102 95 177 203 
88 96 84 185 134 
1918 108 94 105 90 197 143 
1919 89 84 86 80 148 123 
1920 91 81 110 98 429 111 
1921 78 74 75 70 128 100 


In a study made of the infant deaths in Baltimore 
during 1915, the Children’s Bureau found the death 
rate among babies with native white mothers was 
95 as compared with 158 among the babies of 
colored mothers. In eight cities in which studies 
were made by the Children’s Bureau of more than 
22,000 babies, the rate was practically the same— 
154 for colored as compared with 108 for white 
babies, and 94 for babies with native white mothers. 
The Negro rate was not the most serious death 
rate in Baltimore—the rate was 4 points higher 
among the babies with Polish mothers. 

Since 1915 the rate in Baltimore has been higher 
and lower for both colored and white babies than 
in that year; in 1921, the last year for which final 
figures are available, it was 80 for white babies and 
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123 for colored babies. The causes of the death 
rate among the Negroes in Baltimore and in the 
other cities are as fellows: 


Eight Cities 

Cause of Death Baltimore (including 

Baltimore) 
Gastric and intestinal diseases ....30.7 28.1 
Respiratory diseases .............. 49.0 44.6 
49.8 52.6 
Epidemic diseases 16.9 17.2 


In- Baltimore, deaths due to gastric and 
intestinal diseases, which is an indication of 
the intelligence or lack of intelligence in feed- 
ing, especially as to whether the babies were or 
were not breast fed, the Negroes had almost as 
low a rate as the native whites; in the second and 
third, the rate was higher than for any other race 
or nationality group. 

I am very glad to be able to report that the 
United States Maternity and Infancy Act, which 
makes possible Federal and State cooperation in the 
reduction of infant and maternal mortality, has 
been accepted by 40 States—all except Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Illinois, and Kansas, and that in several 
of the States accepting, considerable sums are being 
expended in work among Negro mothers. In all 
the States, the funds made available under this act 
are being spent for educational work, especially in 
the rural areas. 

I shall have time to speak of only one other fac- 
tor in child health in regard to which educational 
work among mothers is greatly needed. It is gen- 
erally estimated that about 75 per cent of the chil- 
dren in the United States have rickets during the 
first two years of life and that among Negro chil- 
dren the rate is much higher than among white 
children. By this I do not mean that 75 per cent 
of all the children of the country have extreme 
cases of rickets which are recognized by the seriously 
bowed legs and big heads that all of you have seen 
in the poorer districts of our cities. But it is 
estimated that 75 per cent of the children have had 
rickets seriously enough to have affected the bone 


structure permanently causing flat foot, chest de- 
formities, and other defects and making the child, 
throughout its life, less able to resist disease than 
it would be if it had not had rickets. 


We now know that rickets is caused by in- 
adequate diet and lack of sunlight and if we can 
work out some way in which we can be sure the 
babies get the necessary vitamines in their diet and 
can persuade mothers to let the sun have a chance 
to do its preventive work, rickets can be eradicated. 

During the past year the Children’s Bureau has 
made a study of rickets in Washington, D. C., which 
included both white and colored children. The 
material secured in the course of this investigation 
is now being tabulated. The Bureau is now fol- 
lowing this by an intensive study of a district in 
New Haven, Connecticut, in which the children are 
about one-third colored. Here we hope to have a 
demonstration of how to prevent rickets. This 
demonstration must be made over at least a two- 
year period, but with it completed we shall hope 
to have your help in the educational work with 
mothers in other parts of the United States. 

I am personally very hopeful that we shall see 
great improvement in the health of Negro children 
in the immediate future. The colored rate in the 
United States Birth Registration Area has been only 
a few points higher than the rate for Kansas City 
(100 in 1922) for both white and colored. It is 
not suggesting the impossible, indeed not even the 
impractical, when I say that we ought to reduce the 
urban death rate among Negro babies by one-half 
during the next ten years. Reports come to the 
Children’s Bureau of opposition on the part of 
some doctors to a preventive child health program, 
but the Negro doctors are eager to help; the Negro 
midwife is reported to be easier to deal with than 
the white midwife, and the Negro mothers to be 
more easily persuaded to adopt good methods of 
child care than white mothers of the same educa- 
tional and economic levels. 


Address before the National Urban League Conference 
in Kansas City, Missouri, October 18, 1923. 


How Minimum Standards of Life May Be Attained 


By ELWOOD STREET 


T is my purpose to show: (1) that the idea of 

a minimum standard of living is fundamental 

in human nature, (2) that a minimum standard 
of living may be attained by certair. perfectly defi- 
nite social devices, (3) that securing these devices 
and attaining these standards is a matter of mov- 
ing men’s minds and emotions individually and by 
groups, (4) that men’s minds can be moved by facts 
properly presented, (5) that, therefore, a minimum 
standard of living for all people may be attained 
through an educational campaign unprecedented in 
its scope, it is true, but entirely possible, and, (6) 
that the attainment of the minimum standard of 
living simmers down to getting people to live out 


in new terms, but in an age old spirit, the funda- 
mental ideal of loving their neighbors as themselves. 

The belief that a minimum well being may be 
attained is as old as recorded history, and even 
older for it goes back to legendary times. The 
ancient Greeks had their “Epimetheus minded” 
people who looked back longingly to the Golden 
Age when all men were good and happy and when, 
therefore, a minimum standard of living had been 
attained for all. They hoped that somehow the 
Golden Age might be lived out again in the lives of 
people in some joyous future time. The Greeks 
of old also had their “Prometheus-minded” people, 
the “forward-looking” who were forever attempt- 
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ing to snatch from the heavens the divine fire for 
kindling into happiness the lives of people in an 
ideal future. The highest expression of this spirit 
was Plato’s Republic with its ideal state of affairs 
in which all men lived lives of rational delight; the 
Shakespearian age had More with his “Utopia”. 
Thence on down to the present time there has ap- 
peared a succession of dreams as to the ways in 
which poverty and disease, ignorance, vice and 
crime might be dispelled and every human being 
might have at least a minimum of personal welfare. 
Times indeed have changed, but the spirit of man 
has not. Still do we talk of the old ideal of human 
happiness and well being, even if in new terms. 
Instead of dreaming of Utopia, we demand with a 
vigor a minimum standard of living, which shall 
insure to each human being a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for making the most of himself and for at- 
taining whatever degree of happiness there is in 
store for those from whose lives the accustomed 
hazards are removed. Surely so ancient an ideal 
as this is one which must be rooted in human 
thought and life and one which must be some day 
in some way attainable. 

And that it may be attainable, one may have no 
reasonable doubt. There is, of course, this differ- 
ence in these modern days, from ancient days, that 
we no longer expect humanity to be transformed by 
some marvelous and miraculous metamorphosis 
which at one blow will make an end to all the old, 
unhappy order of things. We moderns know out 
of what beginnings our humanity has come; how it 
has struggled up from the ooze of inconceivable 
ages past. We know how recent in the history of 
humanity is that thing we call civilization; how 
near to the surface in all of us are the traces of 
savagery, even in the most enlightened of us; how 
many of humanity are still savage and unen- 
lightened. We recognize that we must work with 
human nature as it is, but also with human nature 
as it may be. 

“As it may be”—that is the key-note of our dis- 
cussion, for no one knows what humanity may be. 
It never has had a real chance to make the best 
of itself. It flowered for a brief moment in Athens 
and then withered. The great miracle of humanity 
which most persuades one of the presence of God 
is its infinite capacity for growth under favorable 
conditions. It is the purpose, I take it, of those 
who advocate a minimum standard of living, that 
humanity may have the right soil in which to grow 
and to flower, and it is in this infinite capacity for 
growth by human nature that the hope for this 
minimum standard of living lies. 

Minimum standards of living will never be the 
same for two successive days; for as the conquest 
of man over matter continues, as products are more 
diversified and production becomes more effective, 
as man becomes more intelligent, the standards of 
what it is reasonable and possible for man to at- 
tain in the way of comfort and happiness will 
steadily rise also.' Our struggle for the attain- 
ment of a minimum standard of living will, 


therefore, always remain a pursuit and never be- 
come an attainment. Old standards will be at- 
tained and passed, of course; the newer standards 
will never be quite reached. This eternal pursuit 
is both the glory and the despair of the struggle, 
and yet in it lies the hope for civilization. 

I have shown you, I am sure, the fundamental 
human character of the belief in the possibilities of 
attaining a minimum standard of living. The 
second of the points I propose to demonstrate is 
that a minimum standard of living may be attained 
through a number of perfectly definite devices, some 
social and some economic. Among these devices, 
may be found: 

1. The elimination of the feeble-minded so that 
our social and economic lives may no longer be held 
back by the incompetence and futility of those who 
cannot meet the demands of modern existence. You 
are all, of course, thoroughly aware of the various 
means now available for the proper care of the 
feeble-minded and for preventing their reproduc- 
tion. 

2. The study and proper treatment of those per- 
sons who, while not feeble-minded, still are suffer- 
ing from what our modern psychiatrists call “‘be- 
havior problems”. Their right adjustment to life 
through careful treatment, the technique of which 
we are just learning, will make possible for many 
people the attainment of a minimum standard of 
life. 

3. The careful adjustment of schooling to later 
life, including the continual raising of the school 
age so that all children may be prepared for going 
into an occupation by which they will earn their 
livelihood; vocational training; vocational guid- 
ance; and continuation schools for the instruction 
of those who go out to work and need or desire 
further training. 

4. The elimination of those preventable hazards 
of life which may be found in the movements for 
safety and for better health. An indefinite amount 
of time may be added to the days of men’s produc- 
tiveness for each year and to their years of life 
by the prevention of disease and accidents. 

5. The careful smoothing out of as much of sea- 
sonal unemployment as possible, and the dove-tail- 
ing together of various seasonal employments, to- 
gether with a national system of labor exchanges, 
so that the amount of unemployment may be re- 
duced to as small terms as possible. 

6. The creation of old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, sickness insurance and accident in- 
surance for meeting the needs of those whose dif- 
ficulties are not prevented by the devices already 
mentioned. 

7. Public control of hours, conditions, and min- 
imum wages of labor. 

8. The growth of industrial democracy whereby 
the workers as well as the owners may have a voice 
in the conduct of production. 

9. The development of systems of co-operative 
consumption, production and distribution so that 
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the cost of all the necessities of life may be re- 
duced to the lowest possible terms. 

If all of these social and economic devices are 
adopted, there can be small doubt that we shall be 
well on the way to the attainment of minimum 
standards of life from the point of view of economic 
and social well being. 

The task is too difficult and can never be done, 
you say? It is an impractical dream for human 
nature is always the same and is hopeless? Human 
nature is indeed always the same, but that human 
nature which now seems divided against itself, sel- 
fish, indiffererit and ignorant, can, if we only con- 
trol it rightly, almost entirely be altered in its ex- 
pression. That humanity should so well provide 
for humanity will be no greater marvel than the 
conquest over the earth, the water, the air, the 
atom and the molecule, which modern science is 
showing us. What we need to attain the minimum 
standard of living through the perfection of these 
devices just mentioned is not a conquest over men’s 
minds, but a re-directing of them in channels so 
sweet and so reasonable that one wonders it has 
not been done long before. It ig indeed a difficult 
task, a task worth commanding all of our en- 
thusiasm, all of our energy, all of our skill and all 
our industry, and the result is worth-while. It is 
veritably “a salvaging of civilization”, as H. G. 
Wells so strikingly puts it. So having made our 
first two points, that the idea of a minimum stand- 
ard is inherent in human nature and is attainable, 
if with difficulty, by perfectly definite and practical 
devices, we pass on to our third point, just sug- 
gested—that we are to produce these sociai and 
economic devices for attaining a minimum standard 
of living. We must deal with human nature, and 
deal with it in a new way. We must replace fear 
and superstition, ignorance and indifference, with 
a new attitude toward life. We must create ideals 
not of spending and of personal success, but of 
beauty, of justice, of kindliness and fair play. We 
must produce a co-operative spirit. We must make 
people see that in a new sense we are members one 
of another; that their only interest is the common 
interest; that it is good business as well as good 
ethics to have intelligent and effective workers and 
decent fellow citizens. We must cause a redirec- 
tion and a reinterpretation of the old idea, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

If, however, we are to redirect men’s minds so 
that they will be willing to make possible the con- 
ditions and establish the devices which alone can 
create a minimum standard of living, we must have 
in mind the new psychology—of groups rather than 
individuals. We are seeing more and more in our 
modern world that we can no longer act as sepa- 
rate units. The world is too big and too complicated 
and communication too widespread for the individ- 
ual to continue as the sole and fundamental unit of 
society. The town meeting days of existence are gone 
forever. Location is no longer vital, and the radio 
and the airship make distance of no importance. 
We must think in terms of groups, of which one 


readily thinks of many striking examples, such as 
the Ku Klux, the Farmer Bloc in Congress, the 
Mississippi Valley Bloc, and those other interests 
represented by labor unions, the religious denom- 
inations, the fraternal orders, and so on through the 
infinite number of relationships in which each one 
of us finds himself involved. We who would re- 
model civilization must work no longer with the 
individual as an individual, but the individual as a 
member of a group, and of a smaller group as a 
member of a larger group. We must know why 
these various groups have come into existence ; what 
they purpose to do; what they think; how they 
work; how to get at and direct their group con- 
sciousness. It is a far cry from the lone, savage 
man in the jungle, or in the primitive tribe, to our 
present alignment of groups where race, nation, 
and League of Nations are engaged in rivalries 
bounded not by the mountains which hem in the 
neighborly little Grecian valleys of long ago but 
by the Southern Cross and the Aurora Borealis 
alone. This new group consciousness means, of 
course, that we must get at people from many 
angles. No person nowadays is just one thing. He 
may be a Methodist, Rotarian, shoe manufacturer, 
white, Republican, American. Each of these affil- 
iations represents a different point of view. One 
hardly knows himself what he is nowadays. It is 
the task of those who are to bring about the rew 
order of life with minimum standards of existence 
for all to know what man is; to analyze his group 
relationship and so to affect the mind of man that 
each’ of these relationships will stand for the 
highest, finest, and most worthwhile attitude to- 
ward life. 

Thus has been made the third of our points, and 
now comes the fourth—that if we are to work on 
men’s minds, individually and as members of 
groups, we must create the most powerful and per- 
haps the most difficult thing in the world—a knowl- 
edge of facts. All of the mistakes of civilization, 
I believe if analyzed, would resolve themselves to 
the fundamental truth that people have gone on 
the basis of theory and not of knowledge. Our new 
order of things in which everyone, we hope, will 
have a minimum standard of living must be based 
upon facts. This is a worthy creed for a scientific 
age in which we are just beginning to learn the 
nature of life and its attendant circumstances. 

Before we can really make much headway to- 
ward a minimum standard of living, we must have 
facts on all of the features of life as completely as 
we have facts in some localities now on sickness 
and death. Social statistics must be collected to’ 
match our present vital statistics. Local, state, 
national and international social statistics bureaus 
must be created to give us continual indexes of 
the state of social well being, just as we now have 
reports on the birth rates or the cost of living. We 
must know whether or not a minimum standard 
of living exists and what dropping there is, if any, 
below that standard. Furthermore, we must have 
facts to show us why that deviation exists and if 
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the standard is not being maintained, what meas- 
ures must be taken to attain it. Only upon such 
a fact basis can we proceed. 

Thus our fourth point, of fact finding, passes 
directly into the fifth—that these facts in them- 
selves will be of little value for the attainment of 
a minimum standard of living unless they are in- 
terpreted and made comprehensible to the minds 
of men in their individual and group relationships. 
We must have a mechanism for putting these social 
statistics into the current use and knowledge of the 
people. They must be expressed simply, vividly, 
and yet imaginatively. They must be made avail- 
able for the use of churches and of schools. If 
for one generation only we could give to all of our 
children, through public, private and _ religious 
schools, a true picture of the facts of life, we should, 
I believe, have no trouble in the following genera- 
tion in attaining an average level of well being far 
higher than we could now dream possible. We 
must make these standards available to all of the 
newspapers. Perhaps we must publish a special 
journal, under the control of government, which 
shall continually present these facts for public use. 
We must make full use of the motion-pictures and 
of the radio. We must have effective speakers be- 
fore all possible groups. Here again comes in the 
psychology of the group. We must know all of 
the groups and all of the institutions with which 
we are working and adapt our interpretation of 
these facts to these varied groups and institutions. 
By such a continuous and thoughtful presentation of 
facts, in the proper garb, it will be entirely possible 
to bring about such a state of public understanding 
and living that the attainment of a minimum stand- 
ard of living will be inevitable. 

This fact finding and interpretative program of 
ours cannot be city-wide, state-wide or nation-wide, 
but it must be world-wide, for we are seeing more 
and more that our well being is inextricably inter- 
twined with the well being of ‘all of the nations 
and races of the world. Even if we do put up our 
bars against immigration so that only the higher 
and more intelligent citizens of other nations can be 
added to our citizenship, that will mean that other 
countries will be increasingly irresponsible and in- 
creasingly menacing to our own civilization. Only 
a world-wide program for the attainment of well 
being will suffice to meet the modern problem of 
life. Naturally, therefore, only a world-wide pro- 
gram of education will suffice. Only if all people 
know each other, understand each other’s point of 
view, and get to see each other as fundamentally 
’ brothers, that world-wide war can be averted, and 
war will make our whole humanitarian program of 
no avail. Civilization and war under modern 
conditions cannot live upon the same planet. One 
or the other must go, and surely all of our beliefs 
in the God-like nature of man must perish if we 
make the lesser choice. 

We have agreed so far, I am sure, that a min- 
imum standard of living is an idea fundamental in 
human nature and is an always advancing stand- 


ard; that progress toward its attainment may be 
made by right relations of people to their training, 
their work, and their community; that these re- 
lations depend upon a knowledge of facts; and 
that this knowledge of facts depends upon the edu- 
cation of men’s minds by individuals and groups 
on a world-wide basis. 

You may have wondered in this discussion why 
I have not talked more about the race problem, 
but I think you must see very clearly indeed that 
this is only one of the many points of controversy 
on which we need enlightened and liberal intel- 
ligence. It is of no great avail to work for in- 
telligent relationships between white and colored 
people if there is friction on every other point of 
existence. It is only by a universal program which 
makes better Negroes, better white men, better 
Catholics, better Protestants, better Jews, and 
better citizens, that we can handle any problem, 
whether it be the problem of race relations, of cap- 
ital and labor, of religious or of national differ- 
ences. 

You may ask what the Urban League may do in 
this program for the attainment of a minimum 
standard of living. It can do a very great part by 
bringing about a better understanding between the 
races and thus help the Negro to become a more 
effective and useful citizen, more capable of play- 
ing his part in the establishment of a minimum 
standard of living and of taking advantage of the 
opportunities which life will afford on a minimum 
standard basis. 

How, then, we may ask in closing, may a min- 
imum standard of living be attained? We shall 
never completely attain it for, as I have said, we 
shall always keep pursuing it. But it is a pursuit 
along a perfectly definite course, with perfectly 
definite vehicles, and a course which will be marked 
as with milestones by the standards of the past 
which will be attained only to find new standards 
ahead of us. The goal is no less than the King- 
dom of Heaven here on earth. It will be ap- 
proached by following out the principle which is 
fundamental to all groups, whether Catholic, Jew, 
Protestant, Moslem, Buddhist, or Confucian; 
white, yellow, black or brown; employer or em- 
ployee; French or German, American or Japanese. 
All these apparent differences have beneath them 
the fundamental humanity which makes us citizens 


of the world. The basic organization and group . 


to which we all belong is the brotherhood of man. 
The real means for attaining a minimum standard 
of living is the utilization of all modern science 
and knowledge, in a universal fact finding and 
interpretive campaign with a new light which will 
illumine the fundamental and eternal rule, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’; an old rule, 
forever ancient, forever modern, always expressed 
in changing terms as civilization changes, and yet 
always true, for it is the ineffective basis of civiliza- 
tion and of human life. 


Address before the National Urban League Conference 
in Kansas City, Mo., October 16, 1923. 
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The First Hundred Negro Workers 


The Frank Story of the Experience of a Negro Welfare Worker 
By W. P. YOUNG 


Southern Negro labor, particularly from that in- 
stable surplus most easily available to the labor 
scout, has presented many new problems in northern 
industry. There is strong evidence that many of 
these difficulties have grown out of a too casual 
handling of this new labor supply, and an unfor- 
tunate lack of a sympathetic understanding of the 
workers. But at the same time the untrained work- 
ing and social habits of this transplanted farrago 
of farmers, idlers, unemployed artisans, adven- 
turers, and soundly valuable laborers, have not in- 
frequently presented a sorry side to employers when 
they have been left to shift for themselves, in a 
strange and sometimes hostile environment. In 
instances they have become a prey to the worst 
elements of their own numbers, and of the debased 
classes of northern communities who alone wel- 
come them solely that they be eyploited.\ Mr. 
Young in this article tells a straight-forward story 


of these difficulties and some of the results of in-. 


telligent and sympathetic oversight for a_ brief 
period. His experience is useful because it is typical 
and suggestive of the enormous waste in human 
energies where no thot is given to these factors. 
Tue Epiror. 


N the Fall of 1916 about 100 Negroes, the first 
importation of southern labor to the Lockhart 
Iron and Steel Company of McKees Rocks, 

Pennsylvania, was landed. For the immediate ac- 
commodation of these new arrivals two crude tene- 
ment houses were hastily constructed. One of these 
was a stable made over into living quarters. These 
two houses were intended to accommodate 16 
families with two rooms to each apartment. For 
the immediate accommodation of the single men, a 
portion of a large storeroom was converted into 
a bunkhouse. One large room it was, scarcely 
secure against the elements, poorly equipped with 
wooden cots, poorly lighted, poorly ventilated, with 
poor facilities for bathing, and a heating system 
that consisted of three large coal stoves. 

A dining-room was opened under company 
supervision but managed by the “labor scout” who 
brought in this first group of workers. The com- 
pany’s purpose in operating the dining-room was to 
see that the men were fed satisfactorily and at a 
reasonable cost. But poor selection of a manager 
defeated the very end that they hoped to accom- 
plish. 

Twenty-four families were crowded into these 
16 two-room apartments. Over 75 men were 
crowded into a bunk-house which, so far as space 
was concerned, would accommodate about 45 or 
50 comfortably. Some of these first bunk-house 
dwellers were married men who came alone to view 
the land and later send for their families if all 
went well. 


These conditions prevailed until 1917, when an- 
other group of men was brought in. With the in- 
coming, two more tenement dwellings were built 
and in these 16 additional apartments 20 more 
families were crowded. The bunk-houses were 
enlarged a trifle, and 50 more men were herded in- 
to these already over-crowded quarters. Aside 
from these poor living conditions, there were other 
additional inadequacies: No one manifested a 
whole-hearted interest in helping these people com- 
bat the prejudice that they found (for it must be 
remembered that there was but a mere handful of 
colored people in McKees Rocks before this time 
and a sudden influx of Negroes did excite prej- 
udice); there was no one to help them get ac- 
quainted and adjusted in their new and strange 
surroundings; there were no recreational facilities 
provided of any kind; there were few persons to 
encourage them if they made good but myriad 
tongues to condemn them if they failed. They were 
just a crowd of men and women of various types 
brought in and turned loose. Little wonder that 
the Lockhart Iron and Steel Company, as prac- 
tically every other concern at that time, was con- 
frontec with trying experiences. Disorders, serious 
disorders, excessive labor turn-over, loafing, 
gambling, and other troublesome difficulties were 
but the natural consequences. 

And it was in the midst of these trying condi- 
tions in 1918 that welfare work at McKees Rocks 
had its beginning. The first Saturday that I was 
on the job happened to be a pay day. I had been 
told that this was the day when the big things 
“came off” and I was more or less prepared for 
anything. The trouble usually had its beginning 
from the gambling that was defiantly carried on 
in the bunk-house. During this first week I was 
being regarded very suspiciously for there was a 
belief that I was a spy either in the company’s 
employ or in the service of the government. There 
had not been sufficient time to win the confidence 
of the people and have them really understand just 
what I was there to do. So on this Saturday I 
happened in the bunk-house late in the afternoon 
when the games were at their height. I found 
three games in progress. I learned that the games 
were operated by the bunk-house janitor on a sort 
of graduating scale, the game in the front being 
the one where the big stakes were played for, while 
the third game was for those who, while insisting 
upon gambling, would play for only small stakes. 
Around each game there was a crowd, for as long 
as there was money to be won and lost these games 
never suffered from lack of attendance. The 
blankets from some of the nearby cots were 
stretched out on the floor and these served as im- 
promptu gambling tables. I passed the “lookout 
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man” unnoticed but when I was observed later, | 
detected a look of annoyance and contempt on the 
faces of those interested in the game either as 
spectators or participants. I said nothing but 
walked straight thru the building and out the back 
door. I knew that any attempt to break up the 
game would have been a risky thing to undertake. 

It was not long afterward that one of our men 
found me in another part of the plant. He in- 
formed me that I had better get an ambulance for 
a fellow who had been stabbed three times and cut 
about the hands and face, the result of a fight that 
had just taken place. I hurried into the bunk-house 
and found that the injured man was in a very 
serious condition, while still other fights were in 
the making. I got the man to the hospital, where 
he finally recovered, and somehow I managed to 
prevent further casualties for that day. But every 
pay day it was the same until finally one man was 
shot to death. This tragedy was the real begin- 
ning of the end of gambling in the quarters. In 
getting rid of this menace the welfare worker was 
the motive force, but the job was actually put over 
by three of the so-called “bad men” of our bunk- 
house who had been converted. 

In five years our plant has grown into a progres- 
sive little community. We now have seven tene- 
ment dwellings of 48 apartments instead of four. 
The houses have three room apartments, instead 
of two, and they are constructed after more 
modern building plans. The rental for our two- 
room houses is $8.00 per month and for three- 
room houses, $13.00. Water, light, fuel and all 
repairs are furnished without additional charge. 

The total population of our community is about 
400. The matter of an increased population will 
perhaps be all the more impressive when I tell you 
that in 1918 there were less than 30 children on 
our plant. Today, by actual count, there are 101, 
some 40 of whom were born in the houses made 
available by the Company. This, to me, is one of 
the most striking changes that has happened, for 
such facts in themselves are indicative of content- 
ment and stability. And I believe that the usual 
experience is that wherever we find in any group 
or community self-respecting men and women rear- 
ing children, there we may expect to find also a 
mgner moral tone. Those of our children who are 
uid enougn attend the public schools, and I am told 
by the school officials that they measure up with 
other students. 

One of the factors that stands as a barrier to 
better housing is the careless and ignorant abuse 
and destruction of property. This obstacle I have 
tried to overcome by private and public discussion 
stressing the points of sanitation, hygiene, pride in 
home appearance and home life. Some of our 
women are now directing a campaign, really a con- 
test, in which the aim of the welfare worker is being 
carried out—namely, the development of a greater 
care for property and a greater pride in the appear- 
ance and condition of homes. ‘The contest is to 
run over a period of three months and a prize will 


be awarded that home which the judges consider 
most deserving. 

We know by daily experience the hardships and 
ills of congestion and overcrowding. ‘There are 
at present 55 families in our 48 houses. As recently 
as last month a group of our women, working 
under the direction of the Home Economics 
Director of the Pittsburgh Urban League, co- 
operated with me in again calling the attention of 
the plant officials to our problems of congestion. A 
mass meeting was held and families that were ex- 
periencing the ills of over-crowding were given a 
chance to register their complaints and pleas for 
more room. Anyone of you who might have been 
present at this meeting could not but have been 
moved by the simple, sincere pleas that came 
direct from the hearts of these people. The actions 
of this meeting were recorded and laid before the 
company officials. Since then we have had the 
promise that this matter would have consideration 
at once. We have faith to believe that soon we 
are to see this very unsatisfactory condition of 
over-crowding minimized if not entirely relieved. 

The Bunk House 

After five years we still have a bunk-house. I 
confess that I wish the day of bunk-house living 
had vanished into the limbo of the past. But we 
cling to our bunk-house as one of the necessary 
evils that conditions have not justified our doing 
away with. From time to time the demand is for 
more labor that must be imported from the South. 
And with the present shortage of homes and con- 
gested living in and about! Pittsburgh, without 
ready accommodations for these new-comers, there 
is no other convenient place for a temporary home 
until such time as other and better quarters can be 
located. We are all agreed that the man long 
content with bunk-house fare will only, in rare 
instances, prove the most desirable type of work- 
man. Discontentment with bunk-house life, born 
of an honest desire to better oneself, is a good sign 
and a fairly positive indication of a man who is 
likely to possess all the qualities of a worth while 
employee. 

But right now, and perhaps for some little time 
to come, the bunk-house must remain; however, it 
is far from being the place that the welfare worker 
found in 1918 when he arrived. These changes 
can best be described by a citation of some of the 
major improvements that have been made. 

1. Our bunk-house has been made about twice 
its former size so that it now accommodates 125 
men rather comfortably. 

2. Sanitary single iron beds, equipped with 
double mattresses, have replaced the vermin-ridden 
wooden cots and single mattresses. 

3. A modern steam heating system has replaced 
the very unsatisfactory and dangerous heating by 
coal stoves. 

4. A washroom, equipped with porcelain basins 
and shower baths and conveniently located in the 
bunk-house, has replaced a previous make-shift 
arrangement for washing and bathing. 
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5. A large, light and airy men’s room, with all 
modern equipment, has replaced an offensive out- 
house. 

6. Steel iockers, one for each man, have replaced 
crude wooden boxes that were furnished the men 
for their personal belongings. The steel lockers 
have not only insured greater safety for the men’s 
personal effects but I believe they have much to do 
with stimulating a greater pride in personal appear- 
ance among the men. 

7. A janitor has been placed in charge of the 
bunk-house. He is held responsible for its upkeep 
as to cleanliness and sanitation and for obedience to 
the rules of the house. 

8. The rules of the bunk-house are few but 
sufficient to maintain decency and order. 

9. The men are provided with a weekly change 
of bed clothing and blankets according to their in- 
dividual needs for comfort. 

10. Once each year the entire interior of the 
building is repainted and renovated. 

11. The charges are $1.00 per week. 

And now let us see what these improvements 
have meant, not only in point of profit and happi- 
ness to the men, but in actual dollar and cent profit 
to the company. 

We have finally made of our bunk-house a place 
where men can get proper rest after a long day’s 
grind in the mill. They can keep clean and be re- 
freshed by having adequate bathing facilities at 
their disposal. They are made comfortable so far 
as heat and ventilation are concerned. They have 
security for their personal belongings. In short, 
the men are made to feel as much at home as is 
possible under the circumstances, and they are at 
least temporarily contented. And since it is the 
contented man who is usually the steady, reliable 
worker, this means an increased production that 
most certainly can be measured in dollars and cents. 

During 1918 and 1919, before our bunk-house 
was made a suitable place to live in, the monthly 
turn-over averaged 25% per month. In the past 
18 months the highest turn-over recorded is 8%. 
No factor has had so great 2 bearing on this con- 
dition as providing the men with a comfortable 
place in which to live. 

We have our dining-room still, but it is no longer 
operated by the company—it has passed into private 
hands. Our men are boarded at a rate of $6.25 
per week, and the board, as to quality and quantity 
of food, is good. One of our older employees, with 
his wife and an assistant, operates this proposi- 
tion on his own responsibility; the company guar- 
antees the collection of board bills through the pay- 
master’s office. Living quarters of three rooms have 
been annexed to the dining-room for the accommo- 
dation of those who run the business. The men 
living in our bunk-house are encouraged to board 
at the dining-room except in cases where they can 
find welcome among relatives and friends in private 
homes. 

Two other additions that seem worthy of 
special mention are a community laundry and a 


community store. Our laundry, which is equipped 
with stationary tubs and mechanical devices for 
boiling, drying and ironing, has proved a service- 
able feature for our women, since it removes the 
necessity for having to do washing in the homes. 
In such small apartments washing during the day 
is a positive danger to every member of the family, 
especially in homes in which some members of the 
family may be compelled to sleep in the room where 
washing and drying is necessary, as on bad days. 
Our store is owned and operated by one of our 
young men. Here all the smaller household nec- 
essities may be purchased. The young man who 
owns this store is one of those who came with the 
first group in 1916. 
Recreation 

In any industrial community of newcomers such 
as we find here, the progress of the group will be 
enhanced in proportion as means and facilities are 
provided, along with other things of course, for 
taking men’s minds from the gloomy aspects of 
life. Our schools and cities are giving supervised 
recreational training to our children. They are 
being taught to play under normal and educative 
influences and the economic gain is seen in a re- 
duced death rate, reduced costs for doctors, police, 
courts, and prisons. But what of play and facilities 
for enjoyment for the man who makes his hard daily 
turn in the mill and the woman who makes her 
hard daily turn in the home? Adults, and it 
makes no difference what the color of their skin, 
or the kind of work they do, all need, and in very 
fact want, the seasonal sports such as baseball, 
basketball, football. While only a comparatively 
few participate in these more violent forms of rec- 
reational sports, a vast army of workers are afforded 
a splendid means of entertainment. But to some 
people these sports do not appeal, as individuals 
recreate themselves in different ways, and for them 
as well some provisions should be made. 

At Lockhart in 1918 there was only a make- 
shift of a baseball team. There was no room or 
house in which activities were centered. It was be- 
cause of this lack of recreational facilities that much 
of the idle loafing and indifference among a certain 
group of the men was due. After their day’s work 
these men seeking some way to spend their leisure 
time in that form of amusement that they enjoyed 
most, and finding the pool-rooms, moving-picture 
theatres and clubs in the borough closed to them, 
went to Pittsburgh, a distance of several miles, in 
quest of fun. Often they overstaid their time, with 
the result that when they reached home it was very 
late. Insufficient rest was the result and when 
morning came one was often physically unfit to be 
up early and on the job, so that day he just laid 
off. 

Early in 1920 a recreational center, adjoining 
the bunk-house, was opened. Our center offers 
pool, checkers, cards, games, reading tables and 
matter, and music. Tournaments are held in all 
the games. Dances are given at frequent intervals; 
and the use of the center for birthday parties, 
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socials, club meetings and such festivities is en- 
couraged. 

The center has also been effective in maintaining 
the tranquility of family life. Often I have known 
our men of family to leave home in quest of amuse- 
ment. Sometimes they, too, fell victims to the estab- 
lished vices in public places. I recall three instances 
in which this was the beginning of a very turbulent 
state of affairs. Our center in supplying the de- 
mand for recreation, and being situated next door 
to home, has been the means of minimizing the 
danger of friction in family life. The wife is 
usually satisfied at home because she knows where 
her husband is, and there is no inconvenience in 
reaching him if necessary. 

But you may say that all these activities are for 
the men with but little consideration for the 
women. But we do not forget our women. Thru 
workers of the Pittsburgh Urban League, the 
women and girls have been organized into sewing 
clubs and social circles. A club of our women 
recently held one of the finest social functions that 
has ever taken place on our plant. They enter- 
tained similar groups of women from other indus- 
trial communities at a luncheon and the affair 
might well have been the proud boast of any of 
our finer city’s societies. 

Much use has been made of the moving-picture 
and stereopticon machines. At one time one of 
our employees owned a moving-picture machine 
and regular weekly shows were given for our 
workers at a very moderate charge. 

In our community there is a chapel that will seat 
comfortably about 200 people, and a regularly or- 
ganized Baptist church with a salaried minister. 
One regret is that some of the ministers have been 
of a pronouncedly low intellectual level. The 
spiritual needs of the people must be cared for and 
the church is the proper agent; but at the same 
time, it is just as necessary for them to learn how 
to live and enjoy life and get the most out of 
life every day that they live. As a church, the 
chapel] has served little better than a shouting sta- 
tion, a place where men and women get ready to 
die. Our chapel, however, is also used as an as- 
sembly hall where lectures, public meetings and 
concerts are held. The welfare worker inaug- 
urated the plan of celebrating all legal holidays, 
such as Christmas, Thanksgiving, Independence 
Day and Labor Day, with appropriate programs. 
These are the only holidays which our plant ob- 
serves. On these occasions prominent authorities 
are invited to speak and the meetings have a very 
desirable educational value. Many of the clergy, 
professional, and business men of our city have been 
among the speakers. 

In the borough of McKees Rocks our efforts in 
the interest of Negroes have not been without 
some encouraging results. 

In 1918 I found that one of the banks in the 
town had made it generally known that Negro 
patrons were not particularly wanted, for the 
reason that their money did not remain deposited 


over a long enough period of time. Time will not 
permit me to tell the story of how a change of 
attitude on the part of this institution was brought 
about, but suffice it to say that there are any num- 
ber of our folks who are steady patrons of this 
bank and several of our older men have accounts 
that run well into four figures. Sometime ago 
when discussing the matter of thrift among our 
group with the cashier of this bank, I asked him if 
he now felt that time had justified the change of 
attitude on the part of the bank, and he frankly 
admitted that it had. 

And while speaking of thrift, I believe it is 
generally true that a far larger percentage of the 
migrant Negroes are saving now than at any period 
since their entrance into northern industry. Most 
of them are laying aside a little for the proverbial 
“rainy day”. I have in mind four men who have 
purchased homes during the past two years and four 
others who are waiting to buy as soon as something 
suitable is offered for sale. I also know that they 
are prepared to make substantial initial payments 
on closing the deal. My records show that 71% 
of our family men have accounts with some one of 
the savings institutions in the borough, an increase 
of 16% over figures for 1919. About 20% of our 
bunk-house men are depositors, an increase of 10%. 

Since 1920 there has been’ splendid co-operation 
on the part of the borough and the police depart- 
ment. This co-operation is absolutely essential to 
any worker. Before 1920, too often there were 
times when men were preyed upon by the police 
and further victimized in the courts. Working 
with the police department, the welfare agent can 
do much in helping to preserve law and order and 
to aid the men in getting full justice should they 
fall into the hands of the law. 

The men and women on our plant are also en- 
couraged to exercise their citizenship rights on elec- 
tion days. They are instructed in the issues and 
acquainted with the candidates and urged to take 
a part in the affairs of our local government by 
voting. 

It should be noted, too, that our men are treated 
impartially in the hospital that serves the com- 
munity. One day while visiting an injured em- 
ployee, a member of the hospital staff remarked 
that while she did not know what changes had been 
wrought at Lockhart, she was certain that some- 
thing worth while had taken place for that could 
be told by the decrease in the number of patients 
who had come to grief following some cutting or 
shooting affray. 

My observations have been that the white worker 
has about accepted the Negro as a permanent incre- 
ment in northern industry, and much of the hos- 
tility against him has died out. In our plant this 
state of affairs has not come about of itself. Co- 
operating in every possible way with heads of de- 
partments, foremen, and straw bosses, the welfare 
worker has sought, first, to give them a clearer 
understanding of the Negro; and whenever there 
was friction or misunderstanding, to adjust any and 
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all differences with fairness to all concerned. 

Always I tried to have the foremen see that 
there was no concerted effort on the part of Negroes 
to displace white men or crowd them out of their 
places in the plant; that they had no thought of 
dominating industry but had come here at the in- 
vitation of industry to fill vacancies that could not 
be filled otherwise, to better their condition, 
economically and educationally, and to work with 
them as fellow American citizens in accelerating 
the wheels of industrial progress. At the same 


time, I have tried to show my men that they should 
not hold a “ready-to-fly-off-the-handle” attitude; 
that the task set before them is to prove their worth 
in this new field of opportunity. The result of such 
efforts has been the cultivation of better relation- 
ships between foremen and Negroes, and this atti- 
tude has been gradually assimilated by the workers 
in the mill. In my opinion it is this better and 
more friendly attitude of the workers on our plant 
that has been carried into the borough and accounts 
for the changed attitude in the whole community. 


Vignettes of the Dusk 


By ERIC D. WALROND 


T is lunch time. I am in the heart of America’s 
financial seraglio. It is a lovely day. Spring. 
Oceans of richly clad people sweep by me. In 

my pockets I jingle coins of gold. Gold! I am 
tired of eating at Max’s Busy Bee. The fellows 
who dine there are sc—so—rough sometimes. Still 
it is the most democratic eating place I know. 
There is no class prejudice; no discrimination; 
newsboys, bootblacks, factory slaves, all eat at 
Max’s. 

Today I am “flush” and I think I ought to blow 
myself to a decent meal. My courage is bolstered 
up. Rich, I am extravagant today. I rub elbows 
with bankers and millionaires and comely office 
girls. Of seraphs and madrigals I dream—nut that 
I am. I look up at the sparkling gems of archi- 
tecture and marvel at the beauty that is America. 
America! 

I almost ran past it. There it is, the place with 
the swinging doors and the chocolate puffs in the 
show case. Myriads of Babbitts and elfin girls pour 
into it. Tremblingly I enter. It reminds me of 
a mediaeval palace. Mirrors, flowers, paintings, 
candelabra; waiters in gowns as white as alabaster; 
and at the table a row, two deep, of eager, bright 
faced youths and maidens. 

I stand back in bewilderment. How efficient 
these waiters are! Don’t they ever make mistakes? 
Don’t they ever give wrong change? Don’t they 
ever serve a frappe for a temptation, a soda for a 
sundae? Don’t they ever— 

The waiter’s inquiring eyes are on mine. He 
has got round to me. I whisper my order to him. 

“Oyster salad—and vanilla temptation.” 

I put both hands in my coat pockets and think 
of the beauty and romance to be found in this place. 
Up my sleeve I laugh at your intellectual immi- 
grants who howl about the barrenness of America. 
To me it offers exhaustless possibilities. It opens 
up entirely new and unexpurgated editions to life. 
Yes, I say to myself, I must come back again. It 
is weirdly enchanting. The cuisine is so good. And 
the people here are such refined eaters! So unlike 
Max’s, where everything is bolted down at a gulp! 

Oh, why does he put himself to all that trouble? 
Couldn’t he just hand it to me over there instead 
of having to come all the way round the counter 


to make sure that it gets into my hands? Couldn’t 
he have saved himself all that trouble? 

He is at my side. Stern and white-lipped he 
hands me a nice brown paper bag with dusky flowers 
on it. He holds it off with the tips of his fingers 
as if its contents were leprous. 

“Careful”, he warns farsightedly, “else you'll 
spill the temptation.” I do not argue. Sepulchrally 
I pay the check and waltz out. It is the equivalent 
of being shoed out. And, listen folks, he was care- 
ful not to say, “No, we don’t serve no colored 
here.” 


In 1918 he came to America. That means he is 
still a foreigner. He is not a citizen—yet! But he 
is going to be. It is going to be the Big Adventure 
of his life. But wait— 

Sometimes he stops and thinks. He is a Negro. 
He is a foreign Negro. Every day he reads of 
lynchings in the South. He is besieged on all sides 
by vicious soul pricks. No, they’d say to him, you 
mustn’t go South; you won’t like it down there. 
In some places, like Texas, you can’t stand up under 
the same roof with a white man unless you take off 
your hat. You would rebel against it. You, with 
your white man’s point of view (don’t you know, 
the white nurse woman who attends his wife once 
told him, as she cocked her red head on one side and 
shut one of her ugly cross eyes, “I think English 
Negroes are more like white people in their point of 
view, don’t you think so? They’re so fine—and 
not so race conscious.”) You, they say to him, you 
with your white man’s ways and outlook will not 
stand for it. They’d string you up on a tree! 
They'd. ... 

“But I must go”, he screams back at them. “I 
must! I can’t be an American unless I am able to 
go South! I’ve got to go.” 

He thinks of his friend Williams. Williams is 
a Jamaican. But he is thoroly, spiritually, euphistic- 
ally American. Some dusky folks, mistaking him 
for a native, so perfect is his philological assimila- 
tion—I am referring to those Afro-Americans who 
speak of West Indians as “monkey chasers”—come 
to him and say, “You know, Bill, dem monkey 
wimmin is de dummest—” 

But Williams, who owns a lovely home in 
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Jersey, and has a pretty wife, a jewel of one of the 
best colored families of Baltimore, is not a citizen. 
And he doesn’t intend to be one. He has been here 
twenty years. “America is all right”, he'd say, 
“but I ain’t taking no chances!” 

Ill 


I am a listening post. I am anchored in the 
middle of life’s gurgling stream. It is a stream 
“ is anthropologically exotic. Up in the Negro 
belt. 

I am at a chop house on Lenox Avenue. It is 
a rendezvous for Negro Bohemians. I am amazed 
at the conglomerateness of it. Quadroons, octoroons, 
gypsies, yellows, high and low browns, light and 
dark blacks, of all shades and colors of shades. 

“Well, what do you think of this young Negro 
generation? Think they'll amount to anything?” 

“Oh, they’ll fizzle out like all the rest. Wind 
Up as porters... . elevator men... . janitors 


Silence. 
IV. 

I am thinking, thinking, thinking. 
supremacy; of the Nordic Renaissance... . 

And again I don the armor of the listening post. 

Right of me is a Negro, a very black Negro 
clarionetist, who, as I take my seat, riges to go out. 
At the table from which he rose two other men 
sit. One is a mulatto; the other is fair, very fair, 
almost white. He of the golden hair and thin lips 
leans back in his chair and looks at the young man 
about to go out. 

“Say”, he whispered, “kin—kin ah come along?” 

The other played with it. Slowly he took the 
tooth pick out of his mouth and wagged his head 
decisively. 

“Nope”, he said, “I can’t take you along, old top. 
Where I’m going the folks don’t like no yalla men.” 


Of white. 


V. 


Out on the street. I whine at the whirl of dust 
and dirt the wind blasts up on me. I am slowly 
going down the avenue. In front of me is a jet 
black trollop. Her hair is bobbed. I snort at the 
bumps—barber’s itch—I am forced to see on the 
back of her scraped neck. Ugh! Glass bottle! 

I stop at Archie’s. I always stop at Archie’s on 
the way down. Out on the steaming boulevard 
he is, as usual. Myriads of men—please don’t tell 
me they all work at night—talk to him about 
horses, horses, horses. Coming up the avenue is a 
woman, an anthropological metamorphosis. . 

“May God strike me dead if I ain’t telling you 
the truth”, Archie is trying to convince a skeptic of 
something. “Eight years, I tell you. After me for 
eight long years. But I didn’t bother. And talk 
about pretty, she was a dream. Her father was 
one of the richest colored men in Virginia. And she 
had a lovely bungalow on the South Side. Oberlin 
graduate too. But I didn’t marry her. And I 
didn’t have anything against her. . . . She was so 
fine and thoughtful. . . . Come any time at the 
house. I'll show you the little cuff links... 
things like that. . . . I didn’t have anything against 
her. ... Not a thing. Only thing she was too 
white. Her hair was a bit too much like old gold. 
. . She was too white. . . .” 

Coming up the avenue is the anthropological 
metamorphosis. 

“Sure she ain’t white, Archie?” 

“Ah don’t know... .” 

“Seems lek she... .” 

Goes the mystery by. Then... . 

“Naw”, Archie spits, “she ain’t white. Can’t 
you see her neck?” 


Little Grey Dreams 
Angelina W. Grimke 


Little grey dreams, 

I sit at the ocean’s edge, 

At the grey ocean’s edge, 

With you in my lap. 

I launch you, one by one, 
And one by one, 

Little grey dreams, 
Under the grey, grey clouds, 
Out on the grey, grey sea, 
You go sailing away, 
From my empty lap, 

Little grey dreams. 

Sailing! sailing! 
Into the black, 

At the horizon’s edge. 
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Harleston ! 


VISITOR at the 135th Street Library Ex- 

hibit of Paintings by Negro Artists paused 

to study the new and almost illegible auto- 

graph on a group of paintings. These pieces were 

clearly among the outstanding numbers of the ex- 

hibit, hanging quietly and vaguely labelled, strik- 

ing and altogether delightful in their faithfulness 

to life, and executed with confident, accurate stroke. 

“Harleston! Who is E, A. Harleston? A man 

of his genius should most certainly be widely 
known.” 

But like his autograph, Mr. Harleston had first 


to be found and drawn out—for he seems to care - 


considerably more about his art than his popularity. 
The paintings on exhibition were all Negro sub- 
jects. Art studies from life have been confined 
almost entirely to the types familiar to artists. 
They have not been seriously troubled with the 
complications which grow out of the attempt to 
portray accurately and with proper effect and bal- 
ance the elusive color of the Negro. Perhaps this 
difficulty may have contributed to some extent to 
the frequency of caricatures of Negro subjects. It 
is true that most attempts to achieve this blend are 
faulty. And it is to this difficulty that Mr. Har- 
leston has directed his efforts and it is from this 
source that much of his inspiration derives. The 
photographs of the paintings which accompany this 
sketch, unfortunately, fail to do justice even to 
those features of a painting which can be caught by 
the camera, and some of his pieces are not here in- 
cluded. The painting of his “Bible Student” is 


“4 Type” 


Who Is E. A. Harleston?” 


“The Soldier” 


reproduced on our cover. He looks as though any 
moment he might look up from the book, turn to 
you, and talk. 

There was the painting of a battlefield and sev- 
eral colored soldiers—looking at the soldier in the 
foreground who is about to fall and hear no more 
the loud canons, nor feel the warm blood flow 
through his veins—there was only one thing that 
kept back a natural tear—the over-powering, peace- 
ful resignation that Mr. Harleston had put into 
his countenance; and there was a landscape—my 
favorite—with trees that seemed to speak, and 
flowers that smiled, and a bridge with the sun rays 
mirrored on it, over a quiescent lagoon—a little 
paradise. A certain realness comes to the canvas 
and the paints that this artist uses. 

Nor has Mr. Harleston reached his cherished 
goal without the usual discouragement, but patience, 
determination, and hard work are among his qual- 
ities. After studying in the public school and 
Avery Normal Institute in Charleston, $. C.—his 
birthplace—he entered Atlanta University and was 
graduated in 1904. In 1905 he was admitted to 
Harvard University, but as the work he elected to 
take in the Fine Arts Department was only of a 
theoretical and historical nature, in 1906 he entered 
the School of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
where for eight years he studied under modern 
masters—Paxton, Hale, Benson, and Tarbell. In 
1922 he opened the Harleston Studio in Charles- 
ton, where portraits in oil, charcoal, pastel, and 
French crayon are made according to the highest 
artistic standards. It is a custom in Charleston for 
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each Mayor to have a large oil painting made of 
himself for exhibition purposes. Though Mr. 
Harleston is at hand—an absolutely capable artist 
—not once, as yet, has he been given the chance to 
display his genius. 

In March of this year Mr. Harleston will reach 
his forty-second birthday. His mother, whose en- 
couragement was his inspiration, has passed on; his 
father, who is 68 years of age, has given up his 
seamanship and conducts an undertaking business, 
assisted by his son, in Charleston. Four other 
children are engaged in various business pursuits. 

For the past eleven years Mr. Harleston has de- 
voted his talents to a study of colored people. To 


paint them not in caricature, but with the classic 
technique and an exact portrayal of features and 
color, through shadow effects and a blending of 
colors; to make compositions in industry, religion, 
and social contact is the ambition of his life. And 
in his endeavors, Mr. Harleston has the valued 
assistance of an accomplished wife. 


Unlike some artistic folk, Mr. Harleston is a 
well-groomed person; a clear, olive color covers his 
very regular, small features; his hair is gray, but 
there’s youth in his soul, in his movements, and a 
charm in his soft and eloquent speech. 


Madeline G. Allison. 


Play and Negro Progress 


EGROES in 47 cities are now enjoying pro- 
grams of community recreation, announces 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, which maintains the Bureau of 
Colored Work of Community Service. Professor 
Ernest T. Attwell, an outstanding Negro thinker, 
directs the field work of this Bureau. He has made 
community play his profession so that he can help 
his race to obtain much needed play facilities and 
play leadership. 
Wholesome and abundant play, think many 
authorities on social conditions and race relations, 
can make one of the strongest contributions to 
Negro progress. America’s more than ten million 
colored citizens, whether they live in the South or 
the North, the city or the country, have found few 
opportunities for the right kind of recreation open to 
them. In many sections normal social life for 
Negroes is entirely lacking. But both colored 
groups and their towns and cities have lately been 
turning their attention to this problem. The 
present 47 effective programs of community recrea- 
tion for Negroes are offering a shining example. 
Community Service recreation programs for 
Negroes are supported by contributions from the 
colored people, often helped by white friends, and 
by the city government. In Norfolk, Virginia, the 
city appropriates $5,000 each year toward the 
colored Community Service work. Organized com- 
munity play activities among Negroes include play- 
grounds for children, boys’ and girls’ clubs, music, 
dramatics, athletics for folks of all ages and social 
evenings. In many cases the activities center around 
a community house, such as the one in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, which has been attended by more than 
1,000 colored people a month. Douglass Com- 
munity House in Kalamazoo, Michigan, is the 
center of social life for the Negroes of the city 
and its influence also extends out into the country. 
Not only have these community programs 
fostered health and fun and neighborliness among 
Negroes, but through their artistic side they have 
enriched the life of cities as a whole. The 
“Festival of Negro Music” presented by the 
colored Community Service of New Haven, Conn., 
made musical history in that city. No other people 


can sing the Negro spirituals with the same sym- 
pathy and spontaneity as colored people and the 
performances of the spirituals, as well as of music 
by modern Negro composers by colored community 
choruses in a number of cities, has helped to pre- 
serve this typically Negro music and to familiarize 
all with its beauty. A recent pageant of Negro 
progress in Rockford, Illinois, brought out a large 
crowd of both white and colored people and re- 
ceived enthusiastic praise from leading white 
citizens. 

In cities which support Departments of Recrea- 
tion, special recreation for Negroes has often been 
arranged. During 1922, 70 cities maintained play- 
grounds exclusively for the use of colored children. 
Indianapolis has set aside for the recreation of her 
colored people a tract known as Douglass Park, 
equipped with playgrounds, tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds, horseshoe pitching courts, and a huge 
concrete swimming-pool built at a cost of $70,000. 
Colored play leaders are in charge. The way in 
which the colored people of Indianapolis have been 
flocking to enjoy this park proves how much in need 
of just such recreation they have been. 

Though public recreation facilities are needed 
by all, they are especially needed by Negroes, who 
as a rule can get no recreation except the expensive 
and often degrading commercialized kind. Splendid 
laws recently passed by the states of Iowa and 
Illinois should be of interest to all Negroes living 
in these states who desire playgrounds, parks and 
other public facilities for wholesome recreation. 
These laws oblige a city or town to submit the 
playground and recreation proposition to its voters 
if a petition to this effect has been signed by a 
small proportion of the voters—10% in Illinois and 
15% in Iowa. 

Regular play together under supervision is the 
surest way for colored children and young people 
to get training for health, team work and good 
citizenship which will work toward the progress of 
the race. The social, artistic and civic activities 
that are part of community recreation programs for 
colored people of all ages are giving them happi- 
ness and self-expression and making them more 
mindful of the welfare of the group. 
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E made a pathetic picture when he shambled 
H into our office one morning, not overly clean, 

dressed in a nondescript cap, shirt and pair 
of trousers, with another old cap pushed half way 
down into a back pocket. His lip was badly 
’ swollen and the right eye nearly closed. 

During the interview he fingered the cap which 
he had been wearing. In his slow manner of 
speech we learned he had “beaten” his way from a 
small town in Louisiana where he had been living 
with his mother’s parents; that he could neither 
read nor write; that he believed himself 18 years 
old—in reality he is about 15. He was looking for 
work—“I can do mos’ anything.” 

Upon inquiry as to the cause of the injured eye 
and lip, it came out that there had been a fight with 
some boys about a cap he had found—he pointed to 
the cap in his back pocket. After treating the 
injuries and feeding him, odd jobs about the Center 
were done in return. 

He proved very willing, apt, truthful, and un- 
7+ usually fond of headgear. Every few days another 
cap or hat would appear that he had found, picked 
up or bought from a man for “two-bits.” Extreme 
_ care was taken of these new possessions—they were 
7 brushed and dusted carefully in spare moments. He 
was given some old clothing which he took fairly 
good care of—and he talked of the time when he 
would get a whole suit of clothing—a coat too. He 
had been to school a few days, it seems, but had 
forgotten how to write his name. One day, after 
setting a copy before him to practice on, he brought 
in a slip of paper with the word “FOX” printed 
and said: ““That’s what my grandpa calls my uncle.” 
He had remembered this word and knew what it 
meant. He was willing to learn to write and kept 
at it quite steadily, only falling asleep once while 
ao occupied. He was familiar with money and 
seemed to have no difficulty in counting change. 

After he had been with us about a week, one day 
without any warning he “burst forth” into song— 
one of those plaintive croons or blues of southern 
plantations—we decided it was from sheer happi- 


HE housing situation in Baltimore does not 
present such acute problems as exist in some 
other large cities because the migration from 

the South has not been very large and the propor- 
tion of dwelling houses in relation to inhabitants 
has been very high for many years, and still remains 
J so in spite of some reduction in the supply of new 
homes. This means, as regards the Negroes, that 

the sections in which they live need to be enlarged, 
that the homes which are being vacated by whites 
who are moving to the suburbs shall be made avail- 


“And Along Came Ben” 


By ETHEL MAY RAY 


ness, however, and not loneliness—he never ap- 
peared sad and said he didn’t want to return home. 

He had a peculiar way of moving quickly now 
and then. I can’t understand yet whether it was 
his first experience on the second floor of a building 
or what made him do this particular thing—never- 
theless, often he would come into a room, cross 
quickly to a window, push it up as far as it would 
go, and lean way out—-so far out that only half of 
his body remained in the room. The first time he 
did this, the incident was breath-taking—I expected 
to see the rest of him disappear also. Perhaps it 
was the novelty of looking down on the busy street 
of passing people, racing automobiles and noisy, 
clanging street cars. 

After a month’s stay with us, we found a home 
with a couple who had no children and who wished 
to give him a home, clothing and an opportunity 
for school in exchange for assistance with the man’s 
janitor work in an apartment. They got in touch 
with us through a notice in the local paper that a 
“Big Brother” was needed. 

e drops in to see us frequently and is happy. 
He is always dressed very, very neatly—has two or 
three suits now—wears a collar and tie all of the 
time—keeps his shoes shined nicely, and along with 
the outward transformation it seems he has lost 
most of his original shamble. I mustn’t omit the 
fact that the once kinky hair is now straight, glossy 
and slick. He is enthusiastic about night school and 
informs us that he is “learning nearly everything.” 

In the meantime we notified his relatives of his 
whereabouts and his grandfather requested his re- 
turn, but it didn’t seem quite fair to send him back 
to a life of darkness just when he had the door of 
opportunity opened to him, and when he is eagerly 
making the most of his chance to learn. 

During the Christmas season, the time of year 
when all wanderers wish for home and relatives— 
he went to Louisiana, but not to stay. 

Ben is only one of the many young fellows whom 
the Community Service Urban League of Kansas 
City, Missouri, has helped during the year. 


1 Helping Negro Workers To Purchase Homes 


able for Negroes through assistance in purchases, 
and that their present homes shall be improved in 
quality and rentals so reduced that congestion may 
be lessened. 

To meet these needs a Commission from the 
Inter-racial Conference formed a corporation with 
power to buy, sell, lease, manage and build, adopt- 
ing a title that would be familiar to residents of 
Baltimore where building associations have long 
flourished, The Homemakers’ Building and Loan 
Association. To conform to the law and avoid tax- 
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ation it is strictly mutual, and stock is sold on the 
usual installment plan or is fully paid in $100 
shares. The well-to-do whites who have been will- 
ing to invest to help in the start have taken full 
paid stock and most of the Negroes are paying at 
the rate of twenty cents a week, although the 
weekly payments are not compulsory and the stock 
can be paid for as the holder is able. Dividends 
have been paid at the rate of 6% from the start, 
the expenses being very light owing to the clerical 
work being contributed. 

Half of the directors are white and half are 
Negroes, the theory of the plan being based upon 
co-operation of the races, and three of the whites 
have had unusual real estate experience. Combining 
as it does the provision of a safe form of accumula- 
tion as well as investment of funds and assistance 
in securing homes, the Association can be of great 
help to the group in whose interest it was formed, 
showing them at the same time how to use their 
money to help their race. 

No building has been done yet, and only the 
strongest and least needy have been reached; but 
the foundation is being laid for extension into 
wider fields, the wisdom of going slowly and be- 
coming familiar with the problems being recognized 
by the management. One house has been turned 
into apartments with modern facilities, and ten 
houses have been sold to stockholders, at a total in- 
vestment of about $35,000. 


The significant feature of the work of the Asso- 
ciation is in the method by which it sells the prop- 
erties to purchasers, for it does not require them to 
purchase and then mortgage to the Association as 
is the usual custom. It buys the property itself and 
puts the purchaser in the house with a contract of 
sale which provides for weekly payments on the 
basis of rent. The following extract from the 
printed circulars will give the details: 


When a stockholder has enough money in the Asso- 
ciation to pay the expense of legal transfer of a prop- 
erty to the Association, six months’ expenses, (ground 
rent, taxes, etc.) four weeks’ payment of dues and in- 
terest and a fee for the management of the property 
until paid for, the Association will endeavor to find and 
buy a home suitable to his needs and allow him to 
occupy it upon the following terms: 

A Contract of Sale will be given him in which the 
Association binds itself to deed the property to him 
when he has paid for it through regular weekly pay- 
ments, each of which shall be made up of the follow- 
ing items: one week’s proportion of the yearly expenses, 
such as taxes, ground rent, repairs, etc.; twenty cents 
dues for each one hundred dollars of the cost of the 
property, and twelve cents for each one hundred dollars, 
as interest, this being subject to reduction as each one 
hundred dollars is paid on the principal. Under this 
arrangement payment would be made in full in ten years, 
but the purchaser has the right to pay as much more as 
he may be able; and the principal payments are in- 
creased as the interest decreases, thus lessening the time. 

An an illustration, suppose a house is to be bought 
for $2,800, subject to $60 ground rent, with taxes of $80. 
The amount necessary to have on deposit would be $250, 
and the weekly payment would be $12.96. In less than 
ten years the house would be paid for in full. 


The advantages of the plan will be recognized at 
once. In the event of the purchaser being unable 
to carry through his contract, the Association has 
in hand a constantly increasing sum to cover ex- 
penses until there is a re-sale; the expense and un- 
pleasantness of foreclosure of a mortgage is avoided, 
and the risk of loss is reduced to a minimum. On 
the side of the purchaser the earnings which would 
have gone into rent are steadily buying a home, the 
cost of carrying it being also reduced to actual fig- 
ures free from profit. When a good flow of funds 
from such purchasers is assured it is the purpose 
of the directors to work out plans for dealing with 
a group of smaller earning power to whofn houses 
must be rented, certainly for a time until the reduc- 
tion of rentals enables them to have a margin for 
savings. 

John R. Cary. 


An Extraordinary Literary Document 


Beginning with the February issue, OPPOR- 
TUNITY will publish serially the remarkable 
story of THE NEGRO OF PETER THE 
GREAT by. Alexis Sergiewitch Pushkin, trans- 
lated for the first time from the original Russian 
by Edna Worthley Underwood and contributed by 
her to its columns. 

Mrs. Underwood is a writer and linguist, a 
member of the Authors’ League of America, the 
author of The Penitent, (reviewed in “Opportu- 
nity”), The Garden of Desire, The Whirlwind, 
Songs from the Plains, and translator of Evenings 
in Little Russia, The Songs of Hafiz, Moons of 
Nippon (old poets of old Japan), Short Stories 
from the Balkans and Famous Stories from Foreign 
Countries. 


THE NEGRO OF PETER THE GREAT 
was written by Pushkin at the command of Nich- 
olas the First of Russia. The subject was Han- 
nibal, his grandfather, called by Pushkin, Ibrahim. 
The Imperial archives and private family docu- 
ments of the royalty were used for his researches. 
This story, told in the brilliant style of Pushkin, 
“the real creator of the true national poetry of 
Russia”, was never entirely completed. Before it 
was finished, Pushkin died. 

With this document there will be published three 
poems by Pushkin, translated by Mrs. Underwood 
—A Memorial, The Captive and Gypsies, and a 
story of the poet’s life. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


“The Hobo” 
By NELS ANDERSON 


(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois) 


what sort of being he is. This assertion of the ap- 

parently obvious is not so silly after all, for there 
is a hierarchy in what we are pleased to call “tramp- 
dom”. Do you, for example, know the difference between 
a Hobo, a Tramp, a Homeguard, and a Bum? 
To most of us these are all interchangeable terms, but 
to the student of the hobo, the latter is very worthy of 
sympathy, if not of respect. 


I order to study “The Hobo”, we must first find out 


According to St. John Tucker (page 87) 


“A hobo is a migratory worker. A tramp is a 
migratory non-worker. A bum is a stationary 
non-worker. Upon the labor of the migratory 
worker all the basic industries depend. He goes 
forth from the crowded slavemarkets to hew 
the forests, build and repair the railroads, tunnel 
mountains and build ravines. His is the labor 
that harvests the wheat in the fall and cuts the 
ice in the winter. All of these are hobos.” 


A study of “The Hobo”, then, becomes a study of the 
migratory worker—a very different concept from the 
prevailing one. Various causes, not all economic, may 
contribute to the creation of the hobo. A defect in per- 
sonality, wanderlust, or a life crisis may be as effec- 
tive causes as unemployment or racial or national dis- 
crimination on the job. Whether some or all of these 
have brought him into being, the hobo is more than a 
mere bum, beggar, or petty thief. True, he may descend 
to these lower scales, and rarely he may rise above his 
present rank. At all events he is a worker and gen- 
erally one “unable to find or unable to hold a per- 
manent job.” Restless under the monotony of general 
labor, yearning for a change of scene, he travels from 
place to place, returning to the “main stem” to seek an- 
other out-of-town job, continually repeating the process 
or dropping out of the worker class into the tramp or 
bum division. 


Obviously, therefore, the employment agency or the 
labor exchange in a big railroad center like Chicago 
is an important item in his life—and in any considera- 
tion of means to solve the problem he embodies. 


Simply because Chicago is a mecca, not only of the 
hobo but of the other classes of homeless men as well, 
the Chicago Council of Social Agencies undertook an in- 
vestigation of which the present volume is the result. 
The findings, though primarily of reference to Chicago, 
indicate very clearly and conclusively in the language 
of the book (page 269) 


“(a) that any fundamental solution of the prob- 
lem is national and not local, and (b) that the 
problem of the homeless migratory worker is but 
an aspect of the larger problems of industry, 
such as unemployment, seasonal work, and labor 
turnover.” 


Accordingly a national program is suggested as a 
basic need, and also a program to supplement it locally 
in Chicago. It is probably not too much to hope that 
this program will prove helpful to other communities 
while the country as a whole is attempting to solve 
the problem of unemployment. 


J. MILTON SAMPSON, 
Chicago, 


“Man and Culture” 
By CLARKE WISSLER 


(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York) 


Dr. Clarke Wissler is Orator-in-Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology in the American Museum of 
Natural History. The collection comprises articles of 
human manufacture of all periods of time from all parts 
of the world. These objects, which are curios to us, 
were parts of the routine of daily life to the original 
owners. It is perhaps natural that with such material 
around him, Dr. Wissler should be lead to reflect upon 
the diversity found among men, and to see a connecting 
thread. Dr. Wissler is the first man to try and 
write a book on culture as a whole, and he does not 
attempt to define it too narrowly. He believes that from 
the dawn of history the factor of curiosity has been 
strong in man, and that this has lead to invention. He 
feels that man has adapted himself to life by the trial 
and error method. There is no tragedy deeper than 
that of the genius who lives before his time. 

Each group or tribe thinks itself superior to others. 
The human environment into which we aré born seems 
to us natural and to furnish the best way of meeting life. 
Dr. Wissler makes us feel the essential similarity of 
different civilizations. He is able to take his reader 
away from the present and to make him look at Euro- 
American culture from the outside. We realize that our 
way of life seems best to us because we have rational- 
ized our prejudices, but that it would seem absurd to 
men of another training. 

Dr. Wissler is very wary about his use of facts, and 
he avoids dognastic assertions and the acceptance of 
improved hypotheses. He is at his best when he uses 
the cultures of the American Indian as an illustration 
of his remarks, for he is most familiar with this brand 
of ethnological research. The origins of culture are too 
remote for any positive statements, but Dr. Wissler traces 
the way in which culture is diffused. He does not take 
a very pronounced stand on the principle debate of 
ethnologists today as to whether all culture originated 
in one place, or whether there were several independent 
inventions; but he summarizes the arguments of both 
sides. He holds that, “There is a strong case for the 
universality of diffusion, in fact, a trait of culture is 
about as contagious as theemeasles.” 

Dr. Wissler’s general conclusion is best put when he 
says, “What we see as we look about the earth are a 
number of culture nuclei, more or less in touch with each 
other. What we see is strikingly analogous to volcanic 
activity, these different centers appearing as so many 
craters, cones of varying diameter, all belching forth 
the molten lava of culture, their respective lava fields 
meeting and overlapping, but as in true volcanoes the 
lavas differ one from the other and from time to time, 
and each crater contributes something new to the grow- 
ing terrain. Again craters become extinct, and new 
craters break forth in between. But the important point 
is that in all of them once burned the fire of originality. 
No view of culture recognizing but a single crater from 
which all is supposed to flow, can stand before the situa- 
tion as now revealed.” 

JOSEPH -GOULD, 
New York City. 


In our February issue the following books will be 
reviewed: “Holiday” by Waldo Frank, “Bursting 
Bonds” by William Pickens, and “Marching On”, by 
Ray Strachey. The reviewers are Eunice Roberta Hun- 
ton, Joseph Gould, and Lilian A. Lottier. 
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INTERRACIAL FORUM 


Compiled by Mapetine G. ALLISON 


Tue Boston, Mass., Heratp: “Instead of 
fomenting the controversy over race qualities, it 
might be well to concentrate on the work needed to 
discover, develop and utilize capacity wherever 


found.” 
* * = 


In THE LoweLL, Mass., Courtsr- CITIzEN: 
“The phobias that are running strong against color 
in this American democracy are not always dis- 
criminating. Anybody whose skin is not lily white 
is liable to be maltreated.” 

* * * 


THE SPoKANE, WASHINGTON, SPOKESMAN- 
Review: “Migration northward apparently has 
had no ill effects on the colored person. When the 
life span of a people lengthens by as much as five 
years over a decade, it is indicative of far reaching 
changes in conditions of life.” 

* * 


Joun Hope 1n AN Appress IN Kansas City, 
Mo: “I am a part of all that I have seen and 
heard and done, and had done to me.” 

* * 

In THE New York Giose: “Until the ten or 
eleven million Negroes of the United States attain 
their due share of training, there will continue to 
be lost a vast potential force for efficiency and good 
citizenship.” 

Tue New York Times: “All Americans are 
in the same boat, and they will never reach their 
destination safely unless they insist upon fair play 
all around and a considerate and tolerant treatment 
of their fellows.” 

* 

ANNE Bippe STIRLING IN THE PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa., Eventnc Pusiic Lepcer: “The education 
of the white children of the North, especially as to 
the real facts of the inter-racial situation in this 
country, is one of the most important things now 
before the American public, and one which is going 
to have a great bearing on this subject within the 
next twenty-five years.” 

From THE New Haven, Conn., Times 
Leaver: “No fair mind will condemn the colored 
people for arraying themselves against those who 
are unwilling that they should have a fair chance 
to advance in all the occupations and educational 
opportunities of life.” 

* 

From THE Burrato, N. Y., Courter: “The 
press, the schools and the pulpits of the nation can 
do no better service than to exhibit the Ku Klux 
Klan, as long as it feeds on racial and religious 
hates, as the worst present menace to America’s 
social, political and religious life.” 


Tue Sacem, Mass., News: “The story of the 
progress of the colored race up from slavery is a 
fascinating one, and will eventually be considered 
one of the achievements of American life.” 


THeEopoRE RoosEVELT IN THE New YorK 
Guose: “The word Americanism has been soiled 
by being used by some groups for the purpose of 
furthering their brutally intolerant designs. Such 
a group is the Ku Klux Klan who have banded 
together against certain creeds and races. Amer- 
icanism never goes masked and he who tells you 
it does lies.” 

* * * 

From THE Rocuestsr, N. Y., DEMOCRAT AND 
CHRONICLE: “Any blanket prejudice against any 
race, sect, clan, family or group or class of citizens 
with a common bond of blood, belief, or anything 
else, does frightful injustice to the superior high- 
minded, useful, and admirable individuals which 
such groups produce.” 

* * 

Tue N. C., Osserver: “The re- 
turned Negro to the Cotton Belt is likely to find 
better housing conditions and better wages. For 
this he is sure to give better work. So, in the end, 
the experiences of the year are destined to turn out 
to the advantage not only of the Negro, but of the 


farmers as well.” 
* 


From THE CuHicaco Derenper: “The Klan of 
course will die. The end of it virtually is in sight; 
the roots are decaying, but we doubt that the end 
will come as a result of the Atlanta tragedy. As 
soon as this country retrieves its momentarily mis- 
laid sense of humor, it will laugh the Klan to 
death.” 

* * 

Gorpon H. Simpson 1N THE St. Louis Arcus: 
“All problems relating to the welfare of any racial 
group can best be settled by co-operatives of other 
groups concerned. It is no longer a question of 
co-operation for the Negro but, rather, co-operation 
with the Negro.” 

* * 

Dr. Hope, SPEAKING PitTTsBURGH, 
Pa: “We must bring it to pass that the American 
people will cease to think of Negroes in one way 
and other people in another way. We must bring 
it to pass that the American people will think of 
Negroes as they think of other races of men— 
entitled to the same rights of life, liberty, and the 


same opportunities.” 


Ropert W. WINsTON IN CURRENT History: 
“With hat in hand, the southern Negro is more 
than safe, he is happy—if he is that kind of Negro.” 
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In Georgia 


HE Atlanta Constitution is one of the ablest, 

best known and most fair-minded newspapers 

in the South. It has been favorably disposed 
towards the Negroes and their enterprises and 
toward the guarantee of their rights, civil and per- 
sonal. Just now it has called attention to the suc- 
cessful and worthy enterprises conducted in that 
city by its 75,000 Negroes. In the words of the 
Constitution: “They own and operate a $500,000 
bank and trust company; the largest Negro insur- 
ance company in America; great building and con- 
tracting corporations; large office buildings; scores 
of industries with payrolls reaching into the mil- 
lions a year; and several colleges and universities.” 

The Constitution places special stress on the just 
published history of three interlinked Atlanta 
Negro institutions “that perhaps have no equal in 
the world for the wide scope of their business and 
influence—the Standard Life Insurance Company, 
the Citizens’ Trust Company, and the Service Com- 
pany.” As subsidiaries to these institutions there 
are various corporations pertaining to realty, con- 
struction and the farm; also an organization devoted 
to charjty. The Atlanta editor goes on to say: 
“This history, itself, almost incomparable in its 
artistry, is the product of a Negro publishing 
house” and this “great co-ordinated force is in the 
interest of Negro development along constructive, 
not destructive, lines.” 

He justly asks why this type of story about the 
Negro should not be told to the world. “Negro 
lynchings in Georgia always get first page displays,” 
he states, “and in general magazine stories portray 
the black as thriftless and drifting, an ignorant 
semi-slave, bound by religious superstition.” The 
tendency of the times is to emphasize his weaknesses 
and to exploit his short-comings. But there is an- 
other side to the shield and the Constitution properly 
and pertinently takes the occasion offered by the 
publication of this record of achievement to lay 
emphasis on the other side and to ask the country 
at large to give it due consideration. 

We are assured that “statistics will show that as 
an actor in the economic progress of Georgia the 
Negro’s rate is increasing year by year instead of 
diminishing, as the world is made to believe by 
the stories that emphasize the bad and hide the 
good.” 

Fall River, Mass., NEWS. 


Be On Your Toes Every Minute 


The thoughts of a Negro athlete, jotted down 
on a piece of paper just before he participated in 
“the real college game of my life”, are worthy of 
wide circulation. John Trice was his name, and 
he was a member of the Iowa State College foot- 
ball team. He was injured in the game with 
Minnesota on October 6, and died- two days later. 


Part of his creed reads: “The honor of my race, 
family and self is at stake. Every. one is expecting 
me to do big things. I will. My whole body and 
soul are to be thrown recklessly about the field to- 
morrow .... Be on your toes every minute if 
you expect to make good.” That last line hits the 
spot. It is a policy that is practiced by successful 
men of all races. We have to be on our toes 
every minute in this age if we expect to make good. 
Trice died trying to make good. ‘That is a good 
way to die. 
Nashville, Tenn., TENNESSEAN. 


The Exodus 


A survey of the Negro migration from Southern 
States shows that 100,000 members of that race 
have gone during the present year. It shows that 
only 10,000 left annually for a few years beginning 
in 1916, and that it has increased yearly since then. 
In all 400,000 have gone. 

Emigration has become so pronounced in 
Alabama that industrial leaders of Birmingham in- 
augurated an advertising campaign to check it. In 
one of the advertisements in the Birmingham News 
they declare, “The exodus has been a grave economic 
problem for the last few years.” The plea is in 
the form of a parable, in which they say: 

Once there was a valuable servant. His master 
prospered through his work. The servant was not 
swift always and rarely was he skilled in any line, 
but he did things that other men refused to do. 
He plowed in the fields, he gathered the harvest, 
he dug from the ground coal and iron and then in 
heat that blazed, he worked the iron into steel. He 
cut trees in the woods and sawed them into lumber. 

And the best of it all, he ate the things that the 
man he worked for would not eat; he wore the 
clothes of the man he worked for when the clothes 
were old. And he did his work for little money. 
He was content to live in a house that merely kept 
out the wind and rain. So simple were his wants 
that the man he worked for forgot he had any. 

The man let his house leak, he let others break 
in and disturb or take away the servant’s simple 
possessions. The servant asked that he be protected ; 
but the man paid no heed. 

Then one day the man called for his servant, 
and he received no answer. The servant had gone 
away to a far country. 

The man’s fields went rank with weeds, his coal 
and iron stayed in the ground, his lumber grew in 
the original trees; and the man and all his friends 
found that getting even the simplest things was a 
great task—such simple things as he once gave his 
servant—all because the servant had gone away and 
there was none to take his place. 

Back of all this exodus is the restriction of im- 
migration. When the United States, after a 
century of open arms to the ambitious of Europe, 
closed its doors except to a limited few, the steel 
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mills and other factories of the North needed help 
such as they had received when the ports were open 
to foreign labor. 

Several hundred thousand people, when the war 
broke out, were called to the colors by their coun- 
try, and they swarmed back to Europe. This took 
away many of the workers and accentuated the 
situation when the war was over and factories 
resumed their peace-time operations. 

The first to realize that the Negro would fill 
the program that formerly had been filled by 
foreign labor was the employment agents, who be- 
gan a campaign for factory recruits from the cot- 
ton fields and southern factories. Wages were allur- 
ing, prospects seemed bright, and the exodus grew 
and grew. Some weeks it falls off, and then it 
picks up again. 

There is no doubt that the South has been tem- 
porarily injured by the emigration. The Negro 
perhaps gets better wages, but have the factories 
and the North benefitted by the influx? Everything 
moves peacefully as long as employment runs at 
full tilt, but what will be the situation when the 
jobs are scarce and the high wage paid the Negro 
is reduced ? 

There also are economists in the South who be- 
lieve all is not bleak because of the shift. They 
believe it means the South will diversify its crops; 
that cotton, in which the Negro was regarded as an 
essential, will maintain a high price; and that time 
will show that cheap Negro labor has not caused 
a stagnation in the Southern States, and has not 
deprived them of the position to which their re- 
sources and opportunities entitle them. 

There are many who believe that, like the 
prodigal of old, he will return home. But the prob- 
lem worrying the South is what home is going to 
do in the meanwhile? That is the problem the 


South is trying to solve. 
St. Louis, Mo., STAR. 


Toledo 


The Inter-racial Conference, just held, received 
and considered the valuable report of the expert 
survey director who has been engaged the last four 
months in studying the city’s Negro population. 

In 1914 there were probably not more than 500 
Negroes in the city; due to the shortage of labor 
after the war, we now have fully 10,000 members 
of this race. From 1910 to 1920 the increase in 
the Negro population was 200 per cent as compared 
to 44 per cent for the entire population. More than 
other northern communities, Toledo’s Negro popu- 
lation represents those who have come to stay. Jn- 
stead of being segregated, the colored people of 
Toledo are to be found in eight sections of the city. 

Four thousand persons are employed in 179 dif- 
ferent productive occupations; formerly all the 
members of the race were in personal service occu- 
pations. Eleven per cent are skilled laborers, 17 
per cent are semi-skilled, and 72’per cent unskilled. 
Ten years ago 98 per cent of the Negro population 
was unskilled. Working conditions and treatment 


in Toledo are the same for the Negroes as for white 
workers in similar occupations. The average wage 
per week is $29.84, which is $9 more than these 
same people received in the South. The employers 
of more than 60 per cent of the Negroes engaged 
in factories reported that their Negro labor was as 
efficient as the white labor which preceded it. 

Thirty-five per cent of Toledo’s Negroes have 
bank accounts with an average of $185. Eighty per 
cent of Toledo’s Negroes are insured with an aver- 
age policy of a little more than $900. 

Toledo, Ohio, TIMES. 


From a Social Reform Worker 


There is something pathetic in the following ex- 
tract from a communication received by the Times 
from a colored woman who has been doing “social 
reform” work among her people: “I heard a gentle- 
man, very high in the esteem of the Chattanooga 
public, say the other day that ‘The Negro would be 
a much better citizen if he would only keep cleaner 
than he does and raise his children to be more 
orderly and kempt in their personal appearance.’ I 
simply want to know how the colored people—the 
day laboring masses among them—can keep clean 
when they have not the most primitive means of 
doing it? And I would like to know how we can 
teach orderliness and kemptness to our thildren 
when the vast majority of the houses we are forced 
to live in would completely belie the effort we 
might make to so teach them?” 

While cleanliness and orderliness are, perhaps, 
not essential to the man who wields the pick or the 
shovel, they are essential qualities to good citizen- 
ship and a sense of individual responsibility. The 
man would be a much more efficient laborer; he 
would have more heart to do his day’s work and 
be more efficient in what he does, if he could feel 
while at his labors that, when he is through, he 
might go to a comfortable and attractive home and 
find there the accessories for cleanliness and rest- 
fulness. And his impulse to work faithfully would 
be further stimulated if he could feel that his chil- 
dren had opportunities of growing up in environ- 
ments something more inspiring than are provided 
for pigs and beasts of burden. 

This despairing cry from this faithful colored 
worker may well be made a part of the literature of 
the propaganda for better housing facilities in this 
city. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., TIMES. 


Charles Banks 
In 1873, in the little hamlet of Clarksdale, 
Miss., then scarcely more than a plantation store 
headquarters, a Negro boy was born to a couple 
who were servants in the Clark family. His name 
was Charles Banks. He went to Negro public 


schools in Mississippi and in Arkansas, and became 
really well educated. Later on, having been thrifty 
and saved his money, he bought some plantation 
property at Mound Bayou and announced his in- 
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tention of creating a Negro community. Other 
Negroes moved there, and Banks aided them in 
acquiring small farms of the wonderfully rich 
delta soil. He organized a bank, and became its 
president. He bought more land himself. He had 
a cotton gin there, and aided in the building of 
good schools. His planting interests became ex- 
tensive, and he was interested in a mercantile estab- 
lishment. In Mississippi, Charles Banks became a 
sort of Booker Washington—the real leader and 
exemplar for his race. 

Mound Bayou was exclusively a Negro com- 
munity; it had its own municipal officers, con- 
stables, deputy sherifis—and it was as orderly a 
town as there is in the State of Mississippi. There 
were no drones or loafers. Everybody was busy 
and prospering, owning their homes, owning busi- 
nesses, educating their children. It was Banks’ 
firm belief that the South offered to the Negro the 
greatest opportunities; and that with good will to- 
ward the whites, who, he maintained, were the best 
friends of the race, the Negro would get along well, 
if he would work and cherish no grievances. 

Charles Banks died the other day—and his 
funeral at Mound Bayou was attended by some 
of the plantation princes of the Delta. Oscar 
Johnston, president of the First National Bank and 
head of the Coahoama County Chamber of Com- 
merce—one of the greatest planters and financiers 
in Mississippi—delivered an address in which he 
paid glowing tribute to the dead man. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Cutrer, large plantation owners, were 
there. Mrs. Cutrer was a Miss Clark; it was 
upon her father’s plantation that Charles Banks 
was born. Mr. Cutrer is a banker, lawyer, planter, 
and typical of the best there is in Mississippi. He 
spoke of the fine qualities of Banks and the friendly 
relations he had always maintained with the best 
white people. More than 2,000 people attended 
the funeral, among them hundreds of whites, who 
sincerely respected and mourned Charles Banks. 

The life and example of Charles Banks, of 
Mississippi, might be studied with profit. What 
he has accomplished, others can accomplish. White 
people aided him in his plans. White financiers 
helped him get his bank on its feet and finance many 
a small farm owner. White planters were gener- 
ous with help and with advice, and they relied up- 
on Charles Banks as an unwavering friend. He in 
turn never faltered in his good feeling and re- 
liance upon the best element of the whites—and 
Mound Bayou is today a monument to Banks. 


Birmingham, Ala., NEWS. 


On Southern Farms 


Interesting, timely and useful suggestions for 
coping with the problem presented by the migration 
to the North and East of the Negroes from the 
farms of the South are contained in an interview 
dealing with his subject, given out Saturday by 
Chairman John A. Rogers of the State Highway 
Commission. Mr. Rogers, who owns extensive 


farm lands in Alabama and is an experienced and 
practical planter, stated his views regarding the 
migration of the southern Negro northward and the 
reasons underlying this movement, as follows: 

“The migration to the North of the Negroes of 
the South has put many people to theorizing about 
this question. They will talk to you about social 
conditions, lack of sympathy, education, lack of 
protection in the courts, and so on. The real cause 
that takes the Negro North is the same that brought 
our ancestors to this country and brings foreigners 
here. The Negro can earn more money in ghe 
North than he can in the South. 

“If the South had the great industrial centers 
of the North which give employment for wages at 
high rates, the Negro in the North and the white 
man in the North would flock to the South to get 
these wages. You often hear of discussions by 
bankers and philanthropists seeking to provide a 
remedy for the migration of the Negro and looking 
toward keeping him in the South. This question is 
an individual one rather than a cooperative one. 
To illustrate what I mean: 

“On yesterday I had a conversation with a 
gentleman who owns a plantation in Sumter 
County but lives elsewhere. He said he had been 
to Sumter to collect rents for 1923. His tenants 
are all Negroes. I asked him had he collected the 
rents. He said nearly all, but not quite; that one 
of two tenants had not made enough of a crop to 
pay the rent, but he hoped to get the balance due 
eventually. In other words, this alien landlord had 
taken everything his tenants made for the rent and 
when they had not enough to pay him the rest, he 
expected them to get it for him by outside work of 
some kind. 

“This kind of thing is going on all over the state. 
Failures in crops, especially under boll-weevil con- 
ditions, are bound to come from time to time. If, 
when these failures come, the landlord shows abso- 
lute indifference to the welfare of his tenants, by 
what process of reasoning does he expect them to 
stay on his farm? Men, women and children have 
to live, whether they be Negroes or white folks, and 
when they are in almost a helpless condition on 
account of ignorance and poverty, as many of the 
Negroes are, what are such people to do for some- 
thing to eat and to wear when their crops fail? 
There can be but one answer to this question and 
that is to seek employment at something else be- 
sides farming. 

“An ounce of actual knowledge earned from ex- 
perience is worth a ton of theory. This statement 
is an axiom. It is true of every condition that may 
come up in life. It is true of the relation between 
the Negro and the white man, landlord and tenant, 
farmer and share cropper. 

“T live in Sumter County, in the northern part 
of which the lands are worked almost exclusively 
by Negroes. I know of two men in this part of 
Sumter County, neither of whom live on their 
farms and neither of whom have ever lost any 
tenants. One of these men is E. P. Allison, of 
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Bellamy, who owns many thousands of acres of 
farm lands in Alabama. The other is my brother, 
E. M. A. Rogers, of Eutaw, who owns large acre- 
ages in Sumter County. It is my belief that if their 
method of handling tenants should be copied gen- 
erally in the South, the migration of the Negro to 
the North could be reduced to a minimum. 

“In Alabama, as in most of the Southern States, 
the white people have moved from their farms to 
the villages, towns and cities. They rent their 
lands to tenants, and then leave the tenant to shovel 
for himself. The tenant, having to live, gives 
chattel mortgages to merchants. A short crop year 
comes. The landlord demands his pound of flesh 
regardless of what may happen to the tenant. The 
merchant is under no obligation to take care of the 
landlord’s tenants. He is out his money for sup- 
plies to make the crop. His only recourse to collect 
a little of what is owing him is to foreclose on the 
livestock of the tenant. 

“When the mortgage is foreclosed the tenant is 
left without the means of going on. This condi- 
tion, more than anything else, is the cause of so 
many Negroes leaving the South.” 

Montgomery, Ala., ADVERTISER. 


John Hall 

A Negro messenger in the Federal Court Build- 
ing at New Orleans died, leaving an estate esti- 
mated at $100,000. This is unusual for a colored 
man no matter what his occupation. It is unusual 
for any man performing so lowly a service. 

Negroes are not given to saving. It seems to be 
a weakness of the race to spend what they earn. 
But here is a colored man engaged in a most modest 
service at a very moderate pay who has accumulated 
a neat fortune. That fortune represents faithful 
service and years of devotion. 

This colored man years ago was appointed mes- 
senger in the Federal court-room. He was one of 
that old type of colored man who was naturally 
polite and obedient. He did not oversize himself. 
He took pride in his work and had a high regard 
for any confidence imposed in him. And this was 
the secret at the foundation of his fortune. A 
Federal judge, who had been on the bench a num- 
ber of years, appreciated the services of this colored 
man who had been such a faithful servant and when 
he died he left the colored messenger a legacy of 
$25,000. 

Instead of leaving his job of menial service as 
most men, white or black, would have done upon 
receipt of such a handsome gift, the old colored mes- 
senger stuck to the job he knew and invested his 
money in real estate. The rise in values of real 
estate and his savings made the large fortune that 
John Hall left at his death. He began his job as 
messenger while a boy not more than a dozen years 
old. He stuck to it for forty years and his reward 
was ample. For there was more than a money rec- 
ognition of his faithful services. The court re- 


cessed when he died and the officials attended his 
funeral in a body. 

Color is no bar to fortune. There have been a 
number of colored men and women who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their faithful service. But 
it was in the line of useful endeavor that distinction 
came to them all. All fair-minded people are glad 
to see the colored people make the most of their 
opportunities and enjoy the fruits of faithful serv- 
ice. But in the service and reward of this par- 
ticular colored man there is a lesson that many a 
white boy might well copy. 

Orlando, Fla., STAR. 


K.K.K. Philosophy 


No one can read the speech made in Dallas by 
Dr. W. H. Evans, Imperial Wizard of the Ku 
Klux Klan, without being struck by the utter 
futility of Klan philosophy as a basis for a political 
program. 

Dr. Evans’ contention is that we have three un- 
blendable groups—the Negroes, the Jews, and the 
Roman Catholics. None of them, he says, can 
ever be good Americans of the hundred-per-cent 
brand. The Negro comes of an inferior race that 
can never equal the white; the Jew is—well, the 
substance of the imperial wizard’s grievance seems 
to be that he is a Jew; and the Catholic, he says, 
owes temporal allegiances to a foreign potentate. 
Genuine Americanism, in the Klan view, must be 
white, Gentile and Protestant. 

It isn’t worth while to refute this nonsense. We 
merely ask if it is true, which it is not, what does 
the K.K.K. propose to do about it? Dr. Evans im- 
plied that he would close the doors to immigrants 
who were Negroes, Jews or Catholics, which could 
be done, but what of those who are already here? 
He does hint at a solution of the Negro problem 
through the gradual dying out of the race, but that 
is no solution at all; and certainly the Jews and 
Catholics are not going to hasten the day of a 
perfect hundred-per-cent state (as conceived by the 
Klan) by committing hari-kari. 

The fact is that even if we admit that the prob- 
lem is what the Klan says it is, Dr. Evans has no 
solution of it to offer. The “World Almanac” 
gives the Catholic population of the United States 
as eighteen million; add the ten million Negroes 
and the Jews, and you have accounted for a third 
of the people. Dr. Evans says that they are not 
and never can be good Americans. Very well, what 
are the good Americans like Dr. Evans and the 
rest of the nightshirt brigade going to do about it? 
The only answer the Klan has ever returned is 
summed up in one word—persecution. ‘Toward 
these thirty million “unblendables” the hundred- 
per-centers are to be as nasty as they can. It is a 
fine recipe for a happy country, is it not? 


New Bedford, Mass., STANDARD. 
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President Coolidge 


Included in his message to Congress, President 
Coolidge has made public the following sentiments: 

“Numbered among our population are some 12,000,000 
colored people. Under our constitution their rights are 
just as sacred as those of any other citizen. It is both 
a public and a private duty to protect those rights. The 
congress ought to exercise all its powers of prevention 
and punishment against the hideous crime of lynching, 
of which the Negroes are by no means the sole sufferers, 
but for which they furnish a majority of the victims. 

“Already a considerable sum is appropriated to give 
the Negroes vocational training in agriculture. About 
half a million dollars is recommended for medical 
courses at Howard university to help contribute to the 
education of 500 colored doctors needed each year. On 
account of the migration of large numbers into indus- 
trial centers, it has been proposed that a commission be 
created, composed of members from both races, to for- 
mulate a better policy for mutual understanding and 
confidence. Such an effort is to be commended. Every- 
one would rejoice in the accomplishment of the results 
which it seeks. But it is well recognized that these dif- 
ficulties are to a large extent local problems which must 
be worked out by the mutual forbearance and human 
kindness of each community. Such a method gives much 
more promise of a real remedy than outside interfer- 


ence.” 
* 2 « 


Art 


There are several ways by which practical encourage- 
ment can be offered to Negro artists, whether profes- 
sional or amateur. One of these is the holding of an 
exhibition which gives the public an opportunity to see 
this somewhat undeveloped side of the Negro and also 
affords an opportunity for the artist to place his work 
on sale or for. prizes. With this end in view the Liter- 
ary Round Table of Albany, New York, has under- 
taken to hold an exhibition of paintings, illustrations 
and sculpture, by Negro artists during the. week of Feb- 
ruary 4th i924. 

The Albany Art Colony, an organization of the most 
successful artists in the capital district, has sponsored 
the exhibit and will assist in the preliminary arrange- 
ments. A publicity campaign will be conducted through 
the medium of the press and other agencies. The suc- 
cess or failure of this exhibit will depend largely upon 
the co-operation from those invited to send their work. 
Communications may be addressed to The Literary 
Round Table, 10 Jeannette Street, Albany, N. Y. 

In a contest held by the Poetry Society of America, 
Countee P. Cullen won the second prize. There were 
700 competitors from 63 colleges. Among the judges 
were Carl Sandburg, Alice Corbin, and Mr. Bynner. 
Mr. Cullen is a student at New York University. Dur- 
ing his training at De Witt Clinton High School, Mr. 
Cullen was awarded the first prize in a contest held 
by the Federation of Women’s Clubs. His offering was 
“I Have A Rendezvous With Life”, which is reproduced 
in this issue. In the recent contest the title of his 
poem, 200 lines, was “The Balled of the Brown Girl”. 


Personal 


In the death of Phil H. Brown the Negro race loses 
a member who was the Director of Negro Economics in 
the U. S. Department of Labor. He was appointed to 
this office in 1921. Thirty years ago he worked in the 
Government Printing Office. Drifting into publishing on 
a small scale, he moved to Kentucky where he became 
the editor of a group of newspapers circulating 
among the colored people. For many years he served 


President Coolidge at the Statue of the Late 
Booker T. Washington 


as delegate from Kentucky to the Republican National 
Convention. 

In the November issue of “Opportunity” the letter 
from Dr. Stephen J. Lewis which .was signed “Head of 
Dental Section, National Medical Association” should 
have read Dental Editor, Journal of the National Med- 


ical Association. 
* 


Tuskegee Veterans’ Hospital 

The three colored nurses—Evelyn D. Robinson, Della 
Woode and Zelda H. Peck—who were summarily sus- 
pended from duty at the Veterans’ Hospital by Colonel 
Stanley have been re-instated. On July 23, 1923, they 
were charged with the statements that hospital sheets 
were given for robes to Klansmen participating in a 
demonstration on the hospital grounds, and that the 
paraders were fed in the hospital commissary. Dr. J. 
R. A. Crossland has been added to the staff to serve in 
conjunction with the Commanding Officer. This ap- 
pointment is regarded as a move on the part of Director 
Hines to ultimately appoint Dr. Crossland, who §is 
colored, as head of the hospital. 
2 ® 


Education 


An epidemiological study of respiratory diseases is 
being made among the students of Howard University 
by Dr. A. B. Jackson, in co-operation with the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Inasmuch as these students come 
from every part of the country, an opportunity is 
afforded to study the various types of susceptibility man- 
ifested by those from climates differing from that of 
Weshington. A questionnaire dealing with the past 
and present history of each regarding his having had 
any of the respiratory diseases, influenza, asthma, com- 
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The Varsity Team of Howard University 


mon colds, pneumonia, tuberculosis, tonsilitis, ete., has 
been filled by every student at the university. Every 
two weeks a check is made to determine the develop- 
ment of any such affections during the interim. Many 
questions are to be answered by this survey—What sec- 
tions of the country show the greatest prevalency to the 
respiratory diseases? How do climate and habits of 
living affect the issue? What part do out-door life 
and exercise play? What are the predisposing condi- 
tions which seem to favor or check such diseases, and 
to what extent are they preventable? 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory has issued the annual report of Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson, director of the organization and editor of 
The Journal of Negro History. The Association was 
organized in Chicago, September 9, 1915, and incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
October 3, 1915; the first number of The Journal of 
Negro History was issued January 1, 1916. The pur- 
poses of the organization are: to collect sociological and 
historical data; to publish books on Negro life and his- 
tory; to promote the study of the Negro thru clubs and 
schools; and to bring about harmony between the races 
by interpreting the one to the other. Thru recent ap- 
propriations of the Carnegie Corporation and the Laura 


Lincoln University’s Varsity Football Team 


Spellman Rockefeller Memorial, a definite program of 
investigations can now be systematically carried out. In 
addition to three fellowships of $500 each—to students 
assigned to the fields of anthropometric and psycho- 
logical measurements of Negroes, African anthropology 
and archaeology, and history as it has been influenced 
by the Negro—the Association is offering a prize of 
$200 for the best collection of tales, riddles, proverbs, 
sayings and songs which have been heard at home by 
Negro students of accredited schools. The address of 
the Association is 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, 


Athletics 


Our picture shows the Howard-Lincoln football teams. 
In their annual contest, held this year at the National 
League Park in Philadelphia, the game ended in a 6-6 
tie. The outstanding stars were Byrd for Lincoln and 
Captain Doneghy for Howard, both of whose consistent 
ground gaining and good generalship was noticeable. 
On the lines, Long, Dokes, Smith and Priestley starred 
for Howard, and Lancaster, Coston, Morgan and 
Crudup for Lincoln. The score was: Howard, 6-0-0-0; 
Lincoln, 0-6-0-0. 
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